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Boston’s Playground System’ 


By Joseph Lee 


HE story of our Boston 

playgrounds goes back at 

least to the time, just pre- 

ceding the Revolutionary 
War, when, as the school history 
used to tell, the boys of Boston 
appeared before General Gage 
and made successful remonstrance 
against being prevented by his sol- 
diers from playing football on the 
Common. Our earliest playground 
is, therefore, an inheritance from 
old England, being simply the piece 
of common land which our ances- 
tors, as far back as history knows 
them, had always set aside in every 





*The principal facts stated in this article are selected 
from very complete statistics collected by acommittee of 
the Massachusetts Civic League, the sources of informa- 
tion being the Charities Directory published by the Asso- 
ciated Charities and the different departments and societies 
having charge of the matters dealt with. 


manor, sometimes as perpetual pas- 
ture, sometimes to be used in _ sev- 
eralty for agriculture from Lady 
Day to Michaelmas and for pastur- 
age during the rest of the year. 
How early our own Common began 
to be used by the boys for their 
games history says not; but pre- 
sumably it was so used from the be- 
ginning; so that we can claim a 
municipal playground dating almost 
from the Elizabethan age. 

So much had England and the 
middle ages done for us. What 
have we done for ourselves? 

From the setting aside of the 
Common as public property it is a 
very far cry to the next step in. our 
public provision for play and athlet- 
ics, a step that brings us-to a very 
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different age and a very different set 
of ideas, namely, the establishment 
in 1866 of ten municipal floating 
baths by the Boston City Council. 
These were, by ten years, the first 
municipal baths in America. Their 
starting was, I think, one result of 
the wave of sanitary reform which, 
stimulated by one or two visitations 
of the cholera, and given great im- 
petus by the lessons of the Civil 
War and the work of the Sanitary 
Commission, passed over the coun- 
try at that time. It was in the same 
year that New York made her first 
effective effort to deal with the 
problem of her slums, an effort re- 
sulting in the creation of her Metro- 
politan Board of Health, and in the 
passage of her first great tenement- 
house law in the following year. 
It was also in this year, 1866, that 
there was started, in the old First 
Church in Chauncy Street, the first 
vacation school in this country, an 
event that marks the beginning of 
an epoch in our philanthropic and 
educational history. The vacation 
school has since spread, slowly at 
first, but with accelerating rapidity, 
until to-day there are probably sev- 
eral hundred of such institutions in 
the country. I know that I have a 
list of some sixty in Massachusetts 
alone (started, for the most part, by 
the women’s clubs) and the im- 
portance of these schools is not to 
be measured by their numbers; they 
are a part of a great educational 
movement, and have rendered as 
important service outside of their 
walls as within. They have stimu- 
lated the playground movement and 
given it a deeper educational pur- 
pose; they have been the entering 
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wedge in the utilization of our pub- 
lic school plant out of school hours, 
and will lead to keeping the schools 
open not only in summer but on 
winter evenings; and, most impor-’ 
tant of all, they have given teachers 
practical experience of the value of 
those studies and occupations, such 
as carpentry and nature study, that 
make a deep and powerful appeal 
to the child and call forth his inter- 
est and enthusiasm. In this way 
the vacation school is the pioneer 
of new and better methods that are 
certain in the end to greatly modify 
the course of instruction in the pub- 
lic schools. 

The summer of 1866 was, how- 
ever, before the days of manual 
training or of nature study as we 
now understand it, and this first va- 
cation school differed considerably 
in its curriculum from those of the 
present day. It even made use of 
text-books (loaned by the city). But 
it had singing, and when, in 1868, 
the church moved to another part of 
the city it set the fashion of using 
a public school building and of open- 
ing its yard as a playground. It is 
interesting to know that some of 
those prominent in this first experi- 
ment are still helping to raise funds 
for the Tyler Street vacation school 
carried on by Denison House, one 
of the best in the city. 

The progress of the movement 
was slow enough at first. As 
Abram S. Hewitt has said, “every- 
thing takes ten years,’ and it was 
not until 1879 that the next vaca- 
tion school was started by Miss 
Mary E. Vefy, a public school 
teacher, the funds for which were 
supplied by the Woman’s Educa- 
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tion Association, which has been at 
the bottom of so much and such im- 
portant pioneer work. 

In 1881 several of the conferences 
of the Associated Charities took up 
the vacation school idea, and now 
such schools are many in our city, 
numbering, according as one draws 
the line between them and _ sand- 
gardens, somewhere between fif- 
teen and twenty. They are carried 
on without text-books and without 
compulsory attendance. The chil- 
dren learn sewing, carpentry work, 
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care of plants, singing and drawing, 
and from many of them weekly 
country excursions are made, to the 
end that the children may, under 
the guidance of some nature-loving 
teacher, pick flowers, chase butter- 
flies, rub their noses in the grass. 
and otherwise cultivate a first-hand 
acquaintance with nature. The city 
has taken up the idea, and this year 
carried on five of these schools ; and it 
is only a question of time when it will 
be recognized that, for city children 
at least, they are properly a part of 
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FELLOWS STREET PLAYGROUND 
THIS PLAYGROUND WAS DESERTED UNTIL A TEACHER WAS PROVIDED 


the regular public schools. And 
when we have adopted them into 
our regular school course we shall 
each year begin the children on the 
studies characteristic of present va- 
cation school work, especially on 
the outdoor excursions for the study 
of nature at first hand, not in the 
middle of summer but some time in 
May. Under our present systetn 
the latter part of the school year, 
especially the month of June, is in- 
variably characterized by a regular 
epidemic of truancy. The explana- 
tion of this phenomenon is simple. 
A boy plays truant from school be- 
cause school is playing truant from 
nature. The season when the flowers 
are coming out and the leaves are bud- 
ding and the grass is becoming green 
is not the one to be selected for keep- 
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ing the child indoors with his nose 
close to a text-book. The exiles to 
Siberia tell of King Cuckoo, a sov- 
ereign at whose call the most hope- 
less feels something in his heart 
that makes it necessary for him to 
try once more, if in any way he can 
try, to regain his liberty. At the ap- 
proach of summer there comes the 
wandering impulse that is so deep 
in our nature, the necessity of see- 
ing green fields and hearing the 
brooks and the birds; the need is 
strong in children, and should be 
respected, indeed must be respected, 
if we are to utilize, instead of try- 
ing to work against, the forces 
which make the child grow—the 
forces, indeed, which are responsible 
for his being here at all. 

In 1886 Dr. Marie Zakrzewska 
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wrote to Mrs. Kate Gannet Wells 
of the Massachusetts Emergency 
and Hygiene Association of Boston, 
saying that in the public parks of 
Berlin there were heaps of sand in 
which children, under the care of 
the police, were allowed to dig, as 
if on a miniature seashore. The im- 
mediate result of this letter from the 
land of Froebel was the placing of 
three piles of yellow sand in three 
different improvised playgrounds in 
Boston. The next year there were 
ten, and in 1900 there were twenty- 
three, toward the maintenance of 
which the Boston School Commit- 
tee contributed $3,000 and public 
spirited citizens $1,300 more, while 
the average daily attendance was 
about 4,000. 

The number this year has been 


somewhat less, because the city is 
now putting its money into vacation 
schools. 

Besides the sand-box there is, in 
each sand-garden, some shade and 
a kindergartner. These are the three 
essentials, but every kind of game 
is carried on, even baseball in some 
of the bigger yards. And there’is 
sewing on the doll’s dress and on 
perforated cards, making  scrap- 
books and other occupations to give 
the children an opportunity for use- 
ful and constructive work, an oppor- 
tunity fully as much valued by them 
as anything else the playground 
offers. 

It is not too much to say that in 
the work of this Boston society the 
playground problem for small chil- 
dren has been solved. Philadelphia, 
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New York, Chicago and many 
other cities and towns have followed 
the example. They all began as 
much as ten years behind us, but 
some of them have at least caught 
up, and the movement, like that of 
the vacation schools, is increasing 
in a geometric ratio. 

And some day Boston will put up 
on the site of the first yellow sand- 
pile a monument, very modest, and 
pretty well hidden so as not to be 
a shock to its subject, to Miss Ellen 
M. Tower, the mother of the Ameri- 
can sand-garden. 

Our next important date is the 
starting of Charlesbank, containing 
the first outdoor gymnasium ia 
America, planned by Dr. Sargent of 
Harvard and opened August 27, 
1889. Two years later a women’s 
gymnasium was started at the other 
end of this recreation ground, and 
now Boston has another regular 
outdoor gymnasium at Wood Island 
Park, half a dozen indoor gymna- 
siums, and still others in prospect. 
The best work done in these is the 
class work; the making of various 
motions and swinging light Indian 
clubs or the like in time to music. 

The gymnasiums devote their 
energies chiefly to the average boy 
and girl; but so far as they do train 
specialists—as at Charlesbank, for 
instance, where the Harvard stu- 
dent vies on equal terms with the 
West End aspirant for athletic hon- 
ors—it is to be remembered that 
these comparatively few athletes 
(say 200 at Charlesbank) are the 
arbiters of fashion among the youth 
of their vicinity, and that when the 
instructor tells one of them that he 
cannot waste his time with a man 
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that smokes cigarettes, the edict is a 
far-reaching one. 

Skating is a great feature at Charles- 
bank. The attendance on a single day 
has run as high as 5,000, and for a sea- 
son has been as high as 159,835. 

The use of the middle part of 
this recreation park, which is not a 
gymnasium at all, is perhaps the 
most interesting. It was Frederick 
Law Olmstead, whose genius speaks 
in the landscape of so many Ameri- 
can cities, who planned the grassy 
mounds with their trees and shrubs, 
where the children play high-spy, give 
tea-parties on the grass, and gener- 
ally make use of park in a 
way of which it has been left to the 
modern park commission to discover 
the possibility. Formerly the grass had 
the right of way; now it is the chil- 
dren, and we have no grass space at 
present in our whole Boston park sys- 
tem, except on the Public Garden and 
a few of the smaller squares, that is 
not open to them. 

The the 
American city park has passed, or is 
If there still linger in Bos- 
of those sacred enclo- 
sures — places the cast-iron 
fence still guards the untrodden 
grass; where the sacred elms nod 
plume-like above the chilly statues, 
guardian deities of the spot; and 
where no children’s voices are raised 
to disturb the decent mortuary still- 
a few such still remain 
they are survivals of an era that has 
gone by, not characteristic institu- 
tions of the present day. 

Charlesbank affords besides its 
more material advantages a view 
across the Back Bay to the Brook- 
line Hills, and the hot southwest 
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wind in summer comes to it across 
the two intervening miles of salt 
water. There is another breathing 
place of this kind at Marine Park, 
City Point, with its half mile of pier, 
its natural history pools, and its 
toy-boat sailing, while at North End 
Park we have the Recreation Pier 
proper, stretching out 150 yards 
into the harbor opposite the Navy 
Yard. Some time in the near future 
the South Bay, bordering our sec- 
ond most crowded ward in the city, 
will have its recreation pier also. 

Special provision is made for pic- 
nicking at Franklin Park, Chestnut 
Hill Reservoir and many places in the 
Metropolitan Park System. 

Last of all, in the dawning of 
the playground era, arose the play- 
ground itself. In 1894, Nathan 
Matthews, Jr., being consul, there 
was great activity among the trade 
unions, and the evidences of a desire 
on their part for a public meeting- 
place. It was not thought best to 
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allow them to meet at Franklin 
Park, as that was meant to be a 
place of rest and recreation rather 
than for oratory, and Franklin 
Field of seventy acres was bought 
for meetings and as a training place 
for the militia. The field, although 
but little used for the purposes which 
suggested its purchase, has been most 
useful to the young men who desire 
to play active games and cannot find 
room on the small local playgrounds. 
Franklin Field serves also as a place 
for the boys of the high-school age, 
and for younger boys too, to play 
many of the match games for which 
the local playgrounds are too crowded 
or too small. It is thus, in a sense, 
the keystone of the arch, forming a 
sort of university for which local play- 
grounds are the preparatory schools. 
A predecessor even of Franklin Field, 
so far as the little children are con- 
cerned, was the thirty-acre Playstead, 
opened about 1890, on Franklin 
Park. 
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ONLY THE STREETS TO PLAy IN 


But a few big fields are not enough. 
When Josiah Quincy was Mayor he 
saw that the great omission in our 
playground system was still the play- 
ground itself, and he set to work in a 
characteristically radical way to re- 
move this deficiency. Through his ef- 
forts a bill was passed by the Legis- 
lature of 1898 (Chap. 412) providing 
that a sum not greater than half a mil- 
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lion dollars could be spent by the Park 
Commissioners, at the rate of not over 
$200,000 a year, in creating “a system 
of playgrounds” for the city. This 
money has been honestly, skilfully and 
judiciously expended, and now, in ad- 
dition to our big suburban fields and 
the playground portion of our sev- 
enteenth-century Common, we have 
some twenty-two local playgrounds 
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in different parts of the city, one 
hundred and seventy acres in all, of 
which all but about twenty-five 
acres is in condition for use. Most 
of these are flooded, swept and 
planed for skating, of which, with 
Jamaica and other ponds, the city 
now provides about 150 acres. The 
system, however, is not yet com- 
plete; the appropriation was not 
sufficient to provide playgrounds in 
all the crowded quarters, and the 
commissioners very wisely decided 
to use what money they had largely 
in the out-of-town districts where 
suitable pieces of ground could be 
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THE RESULTS 


obtained which a few years later 
would become prohibitive in price. 
So that—in spite of two or three 
special bills which have given us 
North End Park, Commonwealth 
Park in South Boston, and one or two 
similar places—-there are now very 
crowded districts, notably the Ninth 
Ward and parts of South Boston, 
which are without any facilities of 
this kind. 

Another of Mayor Quincy’s many 
contributions toward making Boston a 
city in which it is an education to live 
was the practical completion of our 
svstem of public baths. Besides the 
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NORTH END PARK, SHOWING BEACH, LAUNDRY, WOMEN’S BUILDING AND 





CHILDREN’S TENT 


ten floating baths of 1866, or their 
successors, we have now many others, 
including the great beach bath at 
North End Park, and in fact a series 
of baths nearly around the city, along 
the river and harbor front with a few 
in inland districts, thirty-three in all; 
and in these almost two million baths 
are taken every year. The Dover 
Street all-the-year shower bath was 
started in 1898. The Metropolitan 
Park Department also has provided 
its great surf bathing establishment 
at Revere, where over one hundred 
thousand baths are taken a season, 
and we now have another at Nan- 
tasket. Every citizen of Boston has 
thus within his reach one of the 
chief privileges of the visitor at a 
seashore resort. He can start in the 
middle of the business section of the 
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city and half an hour later find him- 
self swimming in the free salt ocean 
among the big waves rolling in un- 
broken from the open sea. There 
is something so wild and untamed 
about Father Neptune, and the 
smell of the sea breeze and the big 
“mother wave” speak so from the 
heart of nature that it 
seems almost a miracle that one can 
in so short a time escape from the 
fuss and desperate up-to-dateness 
of a modern street into this prime- 
val world that was before man 
appeared and will be after he has 
gone. ' 

The great L Street bath, free, and 
close to a crowded population, where 
every year over three hundred thou- 
sand baths are said to be taken, has 
also some of the advantages of a more 
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A BEACH BATH UNDER PARK DEPARTMENT 


primitive age. At least it comes be- 
fore the fall of man in the matter of 
clothes, and it includes the best kind of 
a sand-garden, namely, the natural 
beach, where the small boys can dig 
and the big boys can jump and wrestle 
as well as bathe in the salt ocean. Each 
of our gymnasiums has its shower- 
bath, and the Paul Revere School 
with ten showers for girls and ten for 
boys, started in 1899, set the example 
for school baths in this country. The 
Metropolitan Park bath charges a fee 
and pays for itself. The net running 
expenses of the other baths are about 
$50,000 a year. 

And one thing more we are provid- 
ing, little noticed but important— 
following in this the example of 
New York’s dealing with the lower 
East Side—namely, asphalt in the 


little travelled but much-used streets 
of the crowded districts. The 
streets are—and will be until our 
system of playgrounds includes 
places for mothers and children so 
frequent that every child shall live 
within a quarter-mile radius of one 
—the principal playground of the 
smaller city child. If you don’t be- 
lieve it visit Parmenter Street, op- 
posite the North End Union, any af- 
ternoon or evening; and there are 
many other streets in the North End 
and Ninth Ward which you will find 
equally convincing, to say nothing of 


Marlboro’ Street and Common- 
wealth Avenue. From marbles that 
come with the melting snow, 


through baseball in spring and sum- 

mer, around to “shinney” at the clos- 

ing in of winter, the street is still 
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the popular place to play; and 
asphalt makes a much better play- 
ground than cobble-stone or than 
any except the smoothest macadam. 

Besides the procuring of the play- 
grounds still needed (notably the 
big one in Ward IX that Mayor Col- 
lins is going to get us), and the 
proper fitting up of all of them, one 
other important step remains to be 
taken, namely, the providing of the 
necessary supervision. We have 
thus far derived from our play- 
grounds only a smal! fraction of 
the benefit which, with a little 
supervision, they are capable of 
conferring. On such large grounds 
as Franklin Field, where on most 
afternoons there is room enough 
for all and where the players are 
mostly well organized teams, super- 
vision, beyond the giving of permits 
and seeing that there is no interference 
with those who hold them, is not neces- 
sary, though teaching of some sort 
might be very beneficial; while on 
grounds like the golf links at Franklin 
Park, or the beautiful tennis ground 
there,—where forty games can goon 
at once on good turf in a glade sur- 
rounded by hills and trees and pic- 
turesque ledges of pudding-stone,— 
no supervision is needed beyond ar- 
rangements for the granting of per- 
mits and a certain amount of watch- 
ing and licensing on the golf course, 
in order that the aspiring golfer may 
not slay more than his due allow- 
ance of innocent and unoffending citi- 
zens. 

But in the case of the average city 
playground in the crowded districts 
supervision is essential to’its best 
use, and in some cases, to any use 
that is of any benefit at all. What 
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instances 
in New York and _ Philadelphia, 


has occurred in certain 
the degeneration, namely, of the 
playground into a place for rowdyism, 
has not happened in Boston; but what 
has happened has been that on the 
playground large enough for baseball 
the big boys and young men of the dis- 
trict—of the class who live on their 
mothers’ washing, loaf about the street 
corners, and as a sort of side show or 
avocation for their spare time conduct 
the politics of their district—have been 
in the habit of monopolizing the 
ground; at least it was so at the North 
End Park, to the exclusion of the 
smaller boys, for whom the playground 
was especially intended. The North 
End boy, if asked three years ago 
why he did not play ball at the 
North End Park, would an- 
swered, “Oh, dere’s a tough crowd 
down dere who would the 
stuffin’ out of yer.” 

And on the playgrounds too small 
for baseball the big boys to some ex- 
tent interfere, and the little boys are 
apt to interfere with each other. 
Among boys below twelve years old 
the spirit of organization is very 
feeble, and it takes but little dis- 
couragement in the way of over- 
crowding to weaken it to the point 
where the forces of anarchy are the 
stronger. In the city the tendency 
to anarchy is stronger than in the 
country, because the opportunity 
for organized play is much less. 
Although it is for many children the 
best playground have, the 
average city street, with its con- 
stant interruption from traffic (and, 
in the case of most games also from 
the police) is not a place where any 
consecutive or highly organized 
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game can be carried on. ‘The steril- 
izing process is there carried to its 
highest point; and its effect is in the 
highest degree dissipating (in the 
literal and correct sense of the word 
of scattering, disintegrating). The 
purposes of the street boy are ha- 
bitually, as it were, chopped into 
short lengths. He acquires the 
interrupted habit of mind to which 
consecutive effort and continuous pur- 
pose become increasingly difficult. His 
attitude. becomes a passive and critical 
rather than an active and constructive 
one. The boy feels himself a specta- 
tor at a continuous performance; a 
drunk, an arrest, a fire-alarm fur- 
nishing the main catastrophies, the 
rest of the drama being made up of 
family life carried on largely out of 
doors. 

It is the function of the play- 
ground to counteract this sterilizing 
influence by opportunity for or- 
ganized play, and to serve that 


purpose supervision is  mecessary. 
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Upon this matter of the need of 
supervision, and of how it is to 
be provided, our lesson has come 
from New York. While we were pur- 
chasing the sites where our play- 
grounds were yet to be, the New York 
open-spaces had, in 
this respect, outstripped our own. 
Beginning with Mayor Hewitt’s 
recommendation in 1887 for small 
parks in the down-town districts, it 
had, through the ten-years’ battle 
so dramatically described by Jacob 
A. Riis, finally come to fruition, 
first in the destruction of the slum of 
Mulberry Bend and the substitution 
there and at Corlears Hook of two 
open grassy spaces, and next in the 
final clearing (in 1899), of Seward 
Park, and in the development of the 
last named, and of Hudson Bank and 
other open spaces as outdoor gymnasi- 
ums and playgrounds by the New 
York Outdoor Recreation League,— 
William B. Stover, secretary and 
fighting representative. The school 
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committee is this 
ing on good work at “Ham Fish” 
Park on the lower East Side, and 
though Seward Park has for the 
time relapsed to undirected barren- 
ness, it will soon be better than ever 
in equipment, and well provided 
with instructors, under Mayor 
Low’s reform Park Commission. 
Spurred on partly by the exampie 
of New York, the Massachusetts 
Civic League, in April, 1900, started 
an experiment at North End Park; 
an experiment which has so far 
succeeded as an object lesson that 
the Bath Department took up the 
work the season and the 
League has moved to another play- 
ground. The most important idea 
which the League, through its instruc- 
tors, has emphasized, has been the idea 
of loyalty. For, strange as it may ap- 
pear to those who do not know him, 
the great undeveloped capacity of the 
city boy is the faculty of loyalty, the 
faculty which among boys makes the 
devoted member of the team, and 
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year carry- 


next 


among rfien is the essential qualifi- 
cation of the citizen. 
ing now of the city boy of eleven 
or twelve years of age or over. Of 
the small city boy, as of every other 
small boy, it is true, as I have said, 
that the organizing faculty is 
especially weak; but his elder brother 
has the same capacity for loyalty to 
the team or friends that we observe in 
his more fortunate contemporary at 
private school or college. 

In the many articles in our maga- 
zines on the subject of city children 
“the gang” occupies a prominent place, 
and deservedly so. It is the one great 
institution which the American city 
boy has produced. The story of its 
misdeeds and shortcomings is a famil- 
iar one. The best it seems capable of 
in outward achievement would appear 
to be a low form of political intrigue; 
while the worst, if we include such 
instances as the Tunnel Gang, 
to which Dick Croker belonged, 
reaches as far as murder. And yet 
the crimes and shortcomings of the 
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gang are not, I think, characteristic 
of the street boy; certainly they 
have no essential connection with 
the fundamental impulse of which the 
gang is the embodiment. On the con- 
trary, that impulse is, once for all and 
entirely, a good impulse. It is one 
without which society could not exist, 
—it is, indeed, the social or organizing 
impulse itself. The gang is simply a 
rudimentary form of political organi- 
zation. The bearing of this fact on 
the playground question is through 
the further fact that at the period of 
life at which the gang is the natural 
embodiment of the political in- 
stinct, the military impulse is also 


dominant, so that games of strength - 


and skill are the forms in which this 
primitive social unit will find its 
natural expression. The gang may, 
as a matter of fact, be engaged at 
present largely in lawlessness and 
may fall a victim to the idleness 
out of which lawlessness so often 
springs. But lawlessness is nev- 
ertheless, not the necessary nor the 
most natural outlet for its energies. 
Give the gang a chance to develop it- 
self into a baseball nine or a football 
team and experience has already 
shown that it will eagerly embrace 
such an opportunity as expressing 
its more natural bent. 

In short, it is a function of the play- 
ground to take this great primal force 
of budding loyalty in our city boys, 
now perverted by lack of opportunity 
into the ways of lawlessness, and turn 
it to its natural work of building up in 
these boys the future citizen. The 
great facts to be recognized are, 
first, that the gang spirit is good; 


second, that whether you like it or’ 


not it is there, and must, in one way 


or another, be recognized. It is the 
part of the wise educator to make 
use of the forces he has to deal with, 
not to work against them. 

One thing I should like to be per- 
mitted to say in conclusion. Do 
not let us imagine that what we 
have already accomplished is the 
whole or even a very large propor- 
tion of what has got to be done. 

What is it to give four thousand 
children a chance to play in a brick- 
paved school yard for ten weeks in 
summer? There are ninety thousand 
school children in Boston, and prob- 
ably not more than a third get out of 
town on “Country Week” and to see 
their friends; and these for only a 
short time. I speak here not from 
guesswork, but from a study of 
summer outings made in two typi- 
cal schools. Two million baths do 
mean something; but that is only in 
the summer months; the baths begin 
in June and close in September. 
“Nine months is a long time between 
baths,” as I hope the Mayor of Boston 
will soon be saying to the Mayor of 
New York. Skating is a great thing, 
and we have more than a dozen 
places for it; but how many days’ 
skating are there? On some of 
these places, perhaps fifteen; on the 
best ones seldom more than forty. 
And these two are our best periods 
—the summer and the skating sea- 
son. During the spring and fall we 
are heinously unprovided. We have 
not invented, nor do we promote, 
space-economizing games; and we 
have baseball space for only a very 
small fraction of our baseball popu- 
lation. I speak of the boys, who 
have been the beneficiaries of almost 
all that we have so far done. I say 
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nothing of the girls, of whose pres- 
ence among us we have apparently 
only just begun to take cognizance. 

A careful study of juvenile arrests 
in Boston, both in the city as a 
whole and in certain police districts 
where baths and playgrounds had 
been started, and showing the ar- 
rests for every month of the eleven 
years from 1889 to 1899, inclusive, 
fails to give any important statis- 
tical indication of the effects of these 
places on the numbers arrested, al- 
though the total number fell off a 
little during that period. But ob- 
servation and experience with the 
children at any well-managed play- 
ground, and the testimony of school- 
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teachers and police, go strongly to 
show that such things do have an 
effect, and that what we need to do 
for the tough city boy or girl, and 
for the good ones, too, is to give 
their natural powers and impulses a 
chance to develop in a natural way. 
When a child is brought to trial in 
our courts the proceedings ought, 
in nine cases out of ten, to be sup- 
plemented by the prosecution of the 
solid citizen who objects to spend- 
ing money on giving the city boy or 
girl a chance. 

It is a question of turning the steam 
into the cylinder instead of allow- 
ing it to escape or to blow up the 
machine. 





Reminiscences of Two Abolitionists 


By Lillie B. 


T was my good fortune in early 
girlhood to spend a few suim- 


mer weeks on a farm in 
Worcester County, Massachu- 
setts, my hosts the abolitionists, 


Stephen S. and Abby Kelley Foster. 


They were a thoroughly united 
pair, completely one in affection and 
purpose, but it is doubtful if it ever 
occurred to any one who knew them 
to speak or think of the wife as 
Mrs. Stephen Foster. They had 
come to love each other in conse- 
quence of association in a struggle 
of grim incident and grand signifi- 
cance,—a_ struggle which had led 
them to perhaps underestimate the 
value of many social conventions. 





Chace Wyman 


He was one of those unique char- 
acters who come to the front in 
periods of storm and stress. In 
an antislavery or woman’s rights 
meeting, he might have been most 
fitly described by the lines which 
Lowell wrote about Theodore Par- 
ker: 
has_ been 


“Every word that he speaks 


fierily furnaced 
In the blast of a life that has struggled 
in earnest.” 


He was logical to the point of un- 
Mary Grew, one of the 
Philadelphia abolitionsts, said of 
him in later years, smiling the while 
at some recollection, “Logic was the 
death of Stephen!” His style of 
argument was as follows: slavery is 


reason. 
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the sum of villanies, such as theft, 
murder and rapine; the Southern 
church supports. slavery, hence 
Southern clergymen are guilty of all 
villanies; Northern clergymen ex- 
tend the right hand of fellowship to 
Southern clergymen, thus they con- 
done and partake of their guilt. 
From such general premises he 
would proceed with unfaltering en- 
ergy to the close personal conclu- 
sion, that the Rev. X., a North- 
ern gentleman of the most amiable 
character conceivable, was guilty, 
before God, of theft, murder and 
rapine. An argument of this sort 
was presented one Sunday after- 
noon to Theo. Brown, Harry Blake 
and John C. Wyman of Worcester, 
to their utter discomfort and_ be- 
wilderment. Blake, who loved the 
Rev. Mr. X., was a Transcendental- 
ist of that New England type of 
character which is helpless in the 
clutches of its conscience and can be 
frightened into the conviction that 
anything is sinful by the mere sug- 
gestion that it may be. “Foster has 
proved it,” lamented Blake to his 
lighter minded companions as they 
all walked away after the argument, 
“Foster has proved that X. is a mur- 
derer and a thief,—and yet he 
isn’t!” 

Mr. Foster was, as nearly as it is 
possible for a man to be, free from 
unkind personal feeling. His atti- 
tude towards opponents was always 
such as once impelled him to say in 
a public meeting, “I love my friend 
Higginson, but I Joathe his opinions.” 
In his home life, as I knew him, this 
doughty warrior upon evil was the 
most lovable of men, gently lenient 
to our chattering impertinence, and 


sympathetically disposed to the 
spirits of youth. 

He was a sturdy farmer of his 
New England fields. “I should hate 
farming in the West,” he once said. 
“T should hate to put my spade into 
ground where it did not hit against 
a rock.” His features were as 
rugged as the rocks he loved, and 
his hands were hard and gnarled 
with toil. His gestures were un- 
gainly, but his voice was beautiful. 
His eyes were blue and kind, but 
sometimes there was a look in 
them as of a man, bent indeed on 
going his appointed way in this 
world, but who did not always sec 
a light upon that way. 

Foster made his antislavery lec- 
turing trips devotedly, as on a cru- 
sade to possess the Lord’s tomb, but 
theologically and religiously he was 
the child of his generation. The lack 
of sympathy on the part of the 
Northern churches with the anti- 
slavery movement, and the open 
support given to slavery by many 
ministers, North and South, had its 
inevitable result in the minds of 
most abolitionists. It destroyed 
their belief in the value of the church 
as an institution, and was, accord- 
ing to historical necessity, accom- 
panied by much question as to the 
truth of the abstract doctrines 
taught. And this questioning was 
rendered keener and more fruitful of 
revolt by the theological and re- 
ligious speculation arising at the 
same time in the wake of the Uni- 
tarian, the Universalist and the 
Transcendental movements.  Re- 
volt is the parent of revolt. The 
abolitionists underwent changes of 
belief, and some of them, after re- 
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nouncing their original definite 
system of theology, never formu- 
lated for themselves any other, and 
yet all study of their lives and their 
work will fail to reveal the secret of 
their power, if the religious char- 
acter of both be not clearly appre- 
hended. 

The only daughter of Stephen 
and Abby Foster writes of their re- 
ligious opinion in their later years: 

“My mother believed firmly in 
a great divine power, the Go(o)d, 
but not in a God with whom she 
could hold personal relations as a 
child does with its parent. I have 
heard her tell with a smile, that 
when she was a child she used to 
imagine God looking like a venerable 
Friend, sitting in a big chair in the 
garret. Her belief was that the 
Creator was too great and good for 
the feeble and imperfect natures of 
his creatures to comprehend. The 
truths which he puts into our souls 
and into nature are the only part of 
himself that He allows us to know. 
But as our lives develop in future 
ages we shall grow more like Him 
and know Him more and more. She 
was sure of this continued existence 
—a life of labor, not of rest, for she 
believed that only by struggle could 
the spiritual and intellectual powers 
be developed. Her religious belief 
was a part of her very being and 
gave a calmness and peace to her 
later life which enabled her to live 
or die with equal resignation. 

“With my father it was different. 
The longer he lived the stronger be- 
came his doubts. His only relief was 
in labor, and when health failed, 
and he could do nothing to better 
the conditions of humanity, his 
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agony was intense. He could see no 
righteousness in the conduct of the 
world, and he was not reconciled to 
the existence of evil. The one thing 
he was sure of was that it was right 
and wise for him to follow the dic- 
tates of his conscience. He was:not 
sure of immortality, but he longed 
to end this life of suffering, even if 
his spirit were to be annihilated. 
When work was done, life was only 
death to him.” 


Much of the more strenuous 
reform labor done by this hus- 
band and wife was _ performed 


before their opinions had settled 
into the grooves indicated in 
their daughter’s letter. Such as 
they were, doubts and beliefs were 
alike the spoils wrung from the 
enemy in a most sincere battle with 
life, a “death grapple in the dark- 
ness “twixt old systems and the 
Word.” 

There was more effect in Foster 
than in his wife of what may be 
called richness of nature. She was 
one of those persons in whom heart, 
intellect and conscience are undis- 
turbed by temperament, while in 
him it was an atmosphere which 
trailed its own mists and colors 
across the true image of his char- 
acter. The study of Stephen Fos- 
ter’s life during the years before he 
married Abby Kelley covers one of 
those obscure portions of history, 
the knowledge of which is neces- 
sary to a perfect comprehension of 
the action that nations take in criti- 
cal hours. The seed that he sowed 
in many a New England valley, and 
scattered over the plains of Ohio, 
ripened red and rich on Southern 
battlefields. 
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Stephen Symonds Foster was the 
ninth in a family of thirteen chil- 
dren and was born in Canterbury, 
New Hampshire, in November, 1809. 
His father, Colonel Asa Foster, had 
been a Revolutionary soldier. His 
mother was a beautiful and gracious 
woman, and she and her husband 
both lived to be nearly a hundred 
years old. The home was a farm 
of several hundred acres, situated 
on a hillside overlooking the Mer- 
rimac. Stephen, predestined by 
every faculty of his being to do a 
reformer’s work in the world, began 
his service on earth as a carpenter 
and builder. At twenty-two he en- 
tered upon a course of collegiate 
study to prepare himself for the 
ministry of the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional Church. The son of a soldier, 
he had already adopted the princi- 
ple of non-resistance, and when he 
was called on while in Dartmouth 
College to perform military duty, he 
refused, was arrested, and put into 
jail in Haverhill. He found the jail 
in a terribly unsanitary condition. 
Men were there imprisoned for debt 
as well as for crime. Stephen 
moved among these wretched crea- 
tures like a pitying angel, receiving 
their confidences and_ observing 
their condition, after which he pub- 
lished an indignant letter calling at 
tention to the state of affairs. This 
protest excited so much interest that 
an effort was made to clean the 
prison, when the filth on the floors 
was found to be so deep and hard 
that men were obliged to dig it up 
with pickaxes. The reform in this 
jail led to investigation and an ef- 
fective movement to improve the 
whole prison system of New Hamp- 


shire, as a consequence of which 
imprisonment for debt was soon 
abolished. 

His college studies finished, 
Stephen entered, for a theological 
course, the Union Seminary in New 
York. Here something occurred, 
which probably had much to do with 
teaching him that he could not labor 
within the fold of the American 
church. A question as to boun- 
daries seemed at that time to 
threaten the peace between the 
United States and Great Britain. 
3eing opposed to war for any cause 
whatever, Stephen and a few of his 
friends proposed to hold a meeting 
for prayer and conference in rela- 
tion to this shadowy menace of con- 
flict. He asked the use of a lec- 
ture room for this purpose, and was 
surprised as well as grieved to find 
the faculty of the seminary, not 
only unwilling to grant the room, 
but unfavorable to the holding of 
such a meeting anywhere. He had 
already begun to be uneasy at the 
attitude of the churches towards 
slavery, and now arose in his mind 
a new misgiving and a doubt 
whether the church as a whole main- 
tained its claim to the Christian 
name and character. But still the 
Orthodox faith and the desire to be 
a minister died hard in him. In 
1834 he was teaching in a small 
country town, and it is recorded of 
him that his religious influence 
was so strong that it was largely 
due to him that nearly every one 
of his scholars who had passed the 
fifteenth year became converted and 
joined the church, while the venera- 
ble minister of the place commended 
him, saying that “with young Mr. 
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Foster evidently was the secret of 
the Lord!” 

In this same year Foster made the 
acquaintance of Parker Pillsbury, a 
dark-eyed, broad-shouldered youth, 
also a teacher hoping and working 
to become a minister. Foster gave 
him lessons in ethics which made of 
him an abolitionist, and the hearts 
of the two men clave at once to each 
other. 
ment of 
when he spoke against the institu- 
tion which his soul abhorred, it was 
in the language of Jeremiah, and 
with a voice whose rich melancholy 


Pillsbury had the tempera- 
a Hebrew prophet, and 


tones could never be forgotten by 
the ears that heard them. 

Pillsbury was an unordained min- 
ister looking forward to a settlemen: 
when he received a copy of the fol- 
lowing questions sent by a commit- 
tee whose chairman was Stephen 
Foster, to all the ministers of the 
New Hampshire county in which 
he was preaching: 

It. Do you, or do you not believe that 
a man’s right to liberty ts derived from 
God, and is therefore inalienable? 

2. Do you regard slaveholding. under 
all circumstances, as a sin against God, 
and an immorality? 

3. Do you approve and support the 
principles and measures of the American 
Antislavery Society and kindred organiza- 
tions? 

4. Do you allow the claims of the Anti- 
slavery Society the prominence in 
the pulpit exercises of the Sabbath as 
those of .other benevolent institutions? 


Same 


5. Are the slave-owners excluded from 
of the church to which 
you minister, and slave-owning ministers 
from the pulpit? 

6. Are you in favor of withdrawing all 
Christian fellowship from slave-owners? 

7. Are you in favor of supporting such 
benevolent institutions as admit slave- 
owners to participate in their manage- 


the communion 
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their 
unrequited 


ment, and knowingly receive into 
treasuries the avails of the 
toil of the slave, and the human flesh auc- 
tions of the South? 

It was not until 1839 that Foster 
entirely relinquished his purpose to 
become a minister. By that time his 
experience in antislavery work had 
shown him the utter impossibility 
of any such service for him. For 
some years he pursued the ordinary 
life of the peregrinating antislavery 
apostle of his day, going from town 
to town, almost begging people to 
come to hear his message. In few 


places could he get an adequate 
The 


forbade him the use of their meet- 


hearing. church dignitaries 


ing-houses, and if he obtained 
places in which to speak, they for- 
bade the people to go to hear his 
gospel. The town of Stratham fur- 
nished a couple of amusing inci- 
dents to the history of this tragi 
comic warfare between a reformer 
and the nation which he sought to 
reform. and 
found there a meeting-house opened 
at the 


for which they had requested it, bui 


Once _ he Pillsbury 


and warmed for them hour 
not a soul came to sit on its benches 
words. Foster 
the 


springtime to the town, and a dozen 


and listen to their 


made a second visit in next 
persons gathered in the hall, and he 
began his address. Suddenly, when 
he was in the middle of a sentence, 
every one of his hearers arose, prob- 
ably at some prearranged signal, 
and walked solemnly and quietly 
out of the room, leaving him with 
mouth open, and arms in the air, his 
gesture half made, and his 
perhaps more disconcerted than at 
any other moment of his life. 


In the summer of 1841, a three- 


spirit 
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days’ convention was held in Nan- 
tucket Island, and there Frederick 
Douglass, then a young and un- 
known fugitive slave, made a great 
speech, which was a_ revelation 
alike to the abolitionists and to him- 
self of his capacities. Parker Pills- 
bury came away from this conven- 
tion much excited but also much 
dissatisfied with all past achieve- 
ments. He wrote to Foster: “After 
all, I must come to New Hampshire, 
brother Stephen. The rocks must 
echo there the coming era, and the 
adjacent hills must reply, as we pro- 
claim through the state the doc- 
trines and demands of universal 
brotherhood of man. We mus? 
show ourselves what we are already 
called, ‘dangerous men.’ Devise 
some plan, if you can, by which we 
may improve on the operations of 
the past. If we scourged the pro- 
slavery church and clergy last year 
with whips, let us this year chastise 
them with scorpions! To the popu- 
lar prevailing denomination we are 
infidels indeed, and we mean to be, 
and are willing to be scandalized 
as such.” 

A month after this letter was 
written, Foster answered its appeal 
to inaugurate new methods. On the 
seventeenth of September, 1841, he 
went in to the old North Church, 
the first Congregational church in 
Concord, New Hampshire, and just 
as the minister was about to begin 
his sermon, he stood up and in a 
solemn and dignified manner claimed 
the right, in his character as a man 
and a Christian, to be heard in be- 
half of the people who were enslaved 
in this country. He was seized by 
two keepers of the state prison who 


were present and was dragged out 
of the church. 

After Foster’s death, Parker Pills- 
bury made a memorial address and 
his comments on this incident and 
on Foster’s later career offer such 
a complete exposition of the situa- 
tion as it appeared to these two 
comrades in reform, and is of such 
historical value because of its test!- 
mony to the autocratic character of 
the New England churches of tie 
period, that it is necessary to make 
some lengthy quotation from it. 
Pillsbury referred to the Concord 
episode and then said, “From that 
time, a system of operations was 
commenced, unlike anything that 
had been known to this country be- 
fore, especially as relating to the 
subject of American slavery. What 
else could the man do? What else 
could any earnest man do? Emer- 
son had said a little while before, 
‘Let the world beware when the 
gods let a man loose in it.” From 
that hour there was a man_ loose 
in the world, and_ instinctively 
church and clergy found it out. 
That was his method—what other 
could have been so_ effectual? 
Scarcely any of us agreed with him. 
I knew him well or I should not 
have agreed with him. I knew the 
zeal, bravery and devotion, the 
religious devotion, using that word 
in its highest sense, of that man’s 
soul, and I knew he was inspired 
with the very spirit of the Highest, 
and I could afford to stand by him. 
I.am proud that I did.” Mr. Pills- 
bury spoke of “the extreme guilt of 
the church and clergy in their con- 
nection with slavery,” and added, 
“by church and clergy, I mean all 
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the great popular and religious de- 
nominations in the land at that time. 
I know of but one doctor of divinity 
at that time in the evangelical 
church or pulpit of America who 
was not at least an apologist for the 
slaveholder; and that one was the 
Rev. Albert Barnes of Philadelphia. 
I don’t think there was a university 
or college in America that wou'd 
have made a doctor of divinity ot 
any denomination, was not 
known as an apologist for slavery. 
There were circumstances in which 
we obtained a hearing; but these 
were rare. As an instance of the 
power of the church, the venerable 
Dr. Beecher, the father and founder 
of the Beecher house of clergy, de- 
clared he could tell of a minister 
who, having preached in his parish 
for fifty years, became the patriarch 
of the village, and once when a lec- 
turer came there to speak, whom 
he thought the people ought not to 
hear, he went out and walked up 
one side of the street and down the 
other, telling the people they had 
better not go, and every soul stayed 
at home.” Reference was also 
made by Pillsbury to the clerical 
letter issued once in Massachusetts, 
“where the ground was taken that 
we had no right to go into a village 
where there was a stated minister, 
to attempt to inculcate doctrines 
which he disapproved.” “Now,” 
continued the old abolitionist, vet- 
eran of a thousand moral battles, 
“since they would not preach the 
truth, nor allow us to speak to the 
people, so far as they could prevent 
it, what was left for an earnest man 


who 
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the right as a Christian and a man, 
and always proceeded, New Testa- 
ment in hand, and New Testament 
on his ever-ready tongue, as his 
apology and defence.” 

A few passages from the me- 
morial address made by Wendell 
Phillips on the same occasion help 
to bring vividly before us the unique 
and noble personality of Stephen 
Foster: 

“However much mob _ violence 
might seek his life, and drunken 
madness resist his exhortation, 
the average public felt the majes- 
ty of the man. It is a mistake 
to say that he ever ‘scolded’; he 
never uttered anything but the ho- 
liest and loftiest indignation, and 
they who heard it, those who looked 
into his eye, and were thrilled by 
his voice, knew that it came from 
the depths of the most compassion- 
ate and gentlest of souls. Foster 
could not have grown up anywhere 
but in New England. He was born 
of the Old Testament, and he knew 
thoroughly the New England that 
was similarly bred to himself. At 
home in every part of the Bible, fa- 
miliar with its text and full of its 
spirit, he and the best part of his 
audience met on a common ground. 

“The ground he tilled never 
needed another cultivation. So, 
when men said to me, in years gone 
by, ‘Stephen is erratic,’ ‘Stephen 
lacks judgment,’ ‘Stephen repels 
more than he attracts,’ I pointed 
them to towns where he had la- 
bored, to the homes he brought 
within the circle of antislavery in- 
fluence, to the men whom he per- 


to do? I see no need of any defence 
for the course pursued. He claimed 


suaded to lay life and all they had 
on the altar. You are not to-day, 
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the younger portion of you, in a con- 
dition to measure the vastness of the 
sacrifice that men were called upon 
to make in 1835 and 1840. You do 
not know how bitter, how unrelent- 
ing, how persistent, how ingenious 
was the opposition. It needed some- 
thing to shake New England and 
stun it into listening. He was the 
man, and offered himself for the 
martyrdom. He never bored you, 
as some reformers do, with his virtue 
or his ‘causes.’ In private he could 
pass, more easily than many men, 
from grave to gay, and he was the 
sunshine of any circle, enjoying wit 
and every kind of intellectual life. 
He had no atom of envy or jealousy 
or conceit, and trusted his friends 
without stint. But he never trifled. 
You felt he had a great work to do, 
and ‘could not come down’ to your 
worldly and carkling level. ‘You 
approached him with respectful def- 
erence, and strove to rise to what 
you knew was his atmosphere. The 


best took no liberties with him. He 


made the atmosphere in which he 
was, and men-accommodated them- 
selves to it and him.” 

Stephen Foster’s daughter said 
once of her parents, “My mother 


found it hard to like people with ° 


whom she differed, but my father 
loved everybody.” As a_ speaker, 
Foster was forcible and witty, and 
very ready in retort. One of the 
stories told of him is that on one 
occasion a slaveholder, availing 
himself of the freedom of speech 
always granted on the antislavery 
platform, ventured upon it to argue 
in behalf of the “peculiar institu- 
tion.” Foster contradicted some as- 


sertion made by this man, who, in 
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return, asked indignantly, “Do you 
think I would lie?” “Well,” re- 
turned Stephen, in his rich, kindly 
voice, “I don’t know as you would 
lie, but I do know that you will 
steal.” 

During the years of the early for- 
ties, Foster and Parker Pillsbury 
travelled much together on their 
apostolic errands. They collected 
money for their “cause,” but let 
their own needs wait. After a meet- 
ing in Pembroke, N. H., the two 
comrades secured one bed, and also 
lodging and care for the horse with 
which they were driving across the 
country from meeting to meeting, 
but they went supperless to their 
own slumbers. The next morning 
they spent four cents for baker’s 
biscuits, and four more for raisins, 
and sitting down by the stove in the 
store where they had made their 
purchases, they broke their long 
fast. This trip lasted eight days, 
and when they returned to Concord, 
N. H., which was Pillsbury’s home, 
they found that although they had 
induced a goodly number of people 
to subscribe five dollars each 
towards liquidating an antislavery 
publishing debt, they had left as 
salary for their labors just thirty- 
seven cents. Pillsbury, who had a 
delicate wife, tells the story in his 
“Acts of the Antislavery Apostles,” 
and admits that he did not smile, 
though Foster may have done so, 
when the latter commented genial- 
ly on the situation, by saying, 
“Well, Parker, I have no wife ana 
you have; so this time we will not 
divide.” Pillsbury went home to 
find his wife without money, and 
so nearly destitute of food that he 
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broke a resolution which he had 
formed never to be in debt, and con- 
tracted a grocery bill for three dol- 
lars, the money to pay which came 
in some almost miraculous manner 
before night. 

A typical experience occurred to 
Foster in May, 1842. He tried to 
obtain the loan of a place in Am- 
herst in which to speak. The meet- 
ing-houses were all refused, and ap- 
parently for no reason except aver- 
sion to his subject, save in the case 
of the Universalist Church, which 
was engaged for another purpose at 
the desired time. Foster then asked 
the Baptist and the two Congrega- 
tional ministers of the town to per- 
mit him to address their congrega- 
tions at the regular meetings on the 
next day, which was Sunday. 
all refused, but on that 
he attended a meeting in 


Saturday 
evening 
the vestry of one of the Congrega- 
tional churches, and spoke for twen- 
ty minutes to the audience there as- 
sembled, and_ received 
attention. The next forenoon he 
reflected calmly upon the situation, 
offered “fervent prayer for divine 


respectful 


guidance,” and then wended his wa; 
to the Baptist Church. The minis- 
ter, who was about to begin his ser- 
mon when Foster arose, took the 
alarm, and called out to him to be 
silent, as he wished to go on with 
the regular services. Foster gave 
no heed to this but proceeded to 
speak, whereupon a deacon sprang 
at him from behind, and as Foster 
would not forcibly resist force, suc- 
ceeded in speedily dragging him off 
the platform, which he had mounted, 
and three or four other men lend- 


They: 
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ing their assistance, carried the in- 
terloper into the street. Once out 
in the open air, Foster asked the 
deacon if he was his prisoner, and 
was told that he was not. Being 
then released, the undaunted abolli- 
tionist turned 


back into the church, whereupon the 


immediately to go 
deacon and his associates caught 
him again and this time held on to 
him. A messenger was dispatched 
for the constable who was found at- 
tending service in the Universalist 
Church. This village dignitary came 
hastily to the scene, and, aided by 
the deacon, dragged Foster along the 
road, holding him by the arms and 
collar. They thus conveyed him 
some fifteen rods, to a tavern, where 
they tumbled him on to the bar room 
floor. Foster would never, on occa- 
sions like this, help his captors by 
voluntary locomotion, and so _ it 
chanced that, a little later, he was 
carried up two flights of stairs, and 
thrown into a small room, where he 
was left in charge of two keepers. 

“Having secured me,” he says, “in 
this temporary prison, the deacon 
returned to his meeting, to tender 
to the church the emblems of the 
body and blood of the Prince of 
Peace. During the evening one of 
my left. The 
mained through the night, and slept 


keepers other re- 
with his clothes on, the door locked 
and the lamp burning. Indeed, | 
was as strictly guarded as though 
I had been a felon, waiting only an 
opportunity to At ten 
o'clock on Monday morning I was 
put on trial before Israel Hunt. 
The complaint set forth that I had 
entered the Baptist meeting-house 


escape. 
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‘with force and arms,’ and disturbed 
the meeting by making a noise, by 
rude and indecent behavior, etc., etc. 
Mr. Pratt testified that I treated 
him On _ being 
asked what I said or did that was 


‘ungentlemanly.’ 


ungentlemanly, he could not recol- 
lect, he said, then, but he was cer- 
tain, very, that I treated him ‘ungen- 
tlemanly.’ As I do not acknowledge 
allegiance to any human power, I 
made no defence. I asked the wit- 
nesses some questions, and said a 
few words, but they were designed 
to influence the audience present, 
rather than the decison of Mr. Hunt. 
In that I felt no Mr. 
Hunt’s sentence was that I pay a 


interest. 


fine of three dollars and costs of 
prosecution ; intimating that a repe- 
tition of the offence would be fol- 
lowed by a much heavier penalty. 
[ assured him I had done my duty 
in attempting to preach the gospel 
to the Baptists, and it was contrary 
to my sense of propriety to pay a 
fine for it. Mr. Hunt then ordered 
me to be -imprisoned in Ambherst 
jail till the fine was paid. At ten 
o'clock the next day this order was 
carried into effect, by my incarcera- 
tion in this loathsome prison, where 
duty to God and my countrymen re- 
Re- 


lief is kindly offered me from vari- 


quires me to remain at present. 


ous sources, whenever I shall think 
But I feel that 
the object is not yet accomplished 
that my heavenly Father had in 
view in sending me to this dismal 
And till that is done, I have 
no wish to be relieved. To one as 
restless as I am, imprisonment is 
oppressive. I can now surely ‘re- 


proper to accept it. 


abode. 
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member them that are in bonds, as 
bound with them.’ ” 

It was not at all certain to these 
itinerant apostles of freedom that 
death at the hands of the mob might 
not be their final portion. Pillsbury 
admits that he always dreaded an 
encounter with mob violence, though 
his courage invariably rose to meet 
it when the hour of its fury had fair- 
ly set in, but he never discerned in 
Foster any signs of agitation, either 
while the tempest of human wrath 
was gathering or after it had burst 
over their heads. Yet in a letter 
Foster speaks as though he had 
dreaded to enter upon the path he 
was pursuing, not indeed from fear 
of bodily injury, but because he 
shrank from the contumely and 
mockery to which he must expose 
“T was a slave,” he says, 
“T am a slave no longer. My lips 
have been sealed by man. They 
never be again till sealed in 
death. My body is freely yielded to 
the persecutors to torture at pleas- 


himself. 


will 


ure. But my spirit must and shall 
be free.” 

One Sunday Foster attempted to 
speak during the forenoon meeting 
in the South Church of Concord, 
New Hampshire, and having been 
summarily ejected from the build- 
ing, he went again in the afternoon, 
and began his harangue the moment 
he entered the body of the house. 
He was dragged out by some young 
men, who did not wait even to re- 
ceive orders from the pulpit. These 
fellows handled their victim so 


roughly that he was hurt to such an 
extent that his companion, Pills- 
bury, was alarmed and had to ven- 
ture into the church again to sum- 
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mon the doctor forth from the sanc- 
tuary. Foster was then taken to 
the home of a sympathizing friend, 
and there he remained till the next 
afternoon, when the sheriff came to 
arrest him. Pillsbury and other 
friends, having heard of the proposed 
arrest, proceeded to the house to 
behold a scene as in a comedy, but it 
was a comedy with a significance 
which had to do with grave issues 
in the history of reform. Foster 
was found to be still very lame as 
an effect of the yesterday’s encoun- 
ters, and he was seated in an easy- 
chair. The sheriff did not wholly 
relish the job he had in hand, and 
was as polite as possible. “Mr. Fos- 
ter,” he said, “I have authority here 
to take you before Judge Badger, to 
answer to a charge of disturbing 
public worship.” Foster replied 
blandly, “I do not know of any busi- 
ness between me and my friend 
Badger requiring my attendance to- 
day, and must decline to answer 
your call.” 

The sheriff insisted, but very 
kindly, and undoubtedly with much 
misgiving as to the outcome of 
the interview with this terrible, 
non-resistant antagonist. Foster 
would not, and indeed could not, 
easily stir to accompany the officer 
of the law, so at last that worthy 
requested some of Foster’s anti- 
slavery friends who were in the 
room to help carry his desired pris- 
oner out to the carriage. The abo- 
litionists refused to give their aid, 
but Foster himself good naturedly 
suggested that the minister and the 
young heroes of the preceding day 
would be the proper helpers on this 
occasion. Meanwhile the townsfolk 
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gathered in excited groups about 
the house. Public sympathy ap- 
pears to have been with Foster, for 
the sheriff had difficulty in persuad- 
ing any man to come to his aid. 
“Finally, one member of the church 
and a working man not of the church 
came in with the officer, and taking 
Foster gently in their hands and 
arms, bore him bareheaded to the 
door and placed him on the carriage 
seat. The sheriff said that it was ‘a 
very unpleasant duty to perform,’ 
which we well understood before. 
A crowd followed the prisoner to 
the judgment hall. It was on the 
second story, and the stairway 
being narrow, it was truly a ludi- 
crous operation for the officer and 
his posse to climb it with so un- 
seemly a burden. Foster said after- 
wards that he felt rather serious 
than otherwise, till ascending the 
stairs, feet foremost, high above his 
head, and yet handled with the ut- 
most caution, he could not help 
laughing outright, and did not re- 
cover his gravity again through the 
whole farcical trial.” 

The trial had the characteristic 
peculiarity which the prisoner was 
apt to impart to such occasions in 
his experience. He _ disconcerted 
one witness who testified that Fos+ 
ter had violated the regulations of 
the church, by asking whether it 
would be contrary to those regula- 
tions to come into the church and 
give the alarm if the child of the 
witness were being’ kidnapped. 
When the bothered man had been 
forced to admit that he did not think 
that would be an unjustifiable in- 
terruption of the services, Foster 
drew his prompt conclusion, and 























asked if it would be violating the 
regulations of the South Church to 
give alarm when two millions and a 
half of the witness’s countrymen 
were being kidnapped. The au- 
dience listened with delight to Fos- 
ter, and the poor witness cried in 
despair, “These questions are asked 
for sport.” 

Pillsbury claims that there was 
no existing law against which Fos- 
ter had really offended, but the 
judge was determined to convict, 
and he sentenced the prisoner to 
pay a fine of five dollars and costs. 
Immediately the men in court, who 
were listening, threw the necessary 
money on the table. These con- 
tributors were not professed aboli- 
tionists, and their action convinced 
the judge that the people of Con- 
cord were not with him in his de- 
cision, so he made a hasty moral 
retreat, and remitted the fine. Fos- 
ter had, of course, protested against 
the recognition of the sentence im- 
plied by the payment of the fine, but 
his friends had not heeded him, and 
now that the court refused the 
money, they handed it to him, and 
he accepted it as a contribution to 
the antislavery cause. 

The people of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, passed a very exciting Sunday 
during the year of 1842. On the 
Saturday evening, Parker Pillsbury, 
Nathaniel P. Rogers, Stephen Fos- 
ter and Thomas Parnell Beach all 
found themselves in the town, and 
immediately began to lay plans for 
vigorous work to be done on the 
morrow. Foster went to Mr. Cook, 
the Congregational minister, and re- 
quested to be allowed to preach for 
him at some one of the Sunday ser- 
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vices. Mr. Cook refused, and then 
the abolitionist asked if the use of 
the church might be granted for an 
antislavery meeting at five in the 
afternoon, or at any other hour when 
it was not needed for ordinary pur- 
poses. Mr. ‘Cook refused this re- 
quest also, and added gratuitously 
the threat that if Foster ever came 
into the house to speak without in- 
vitation, he should be “taken care 
of.” Mr. Foster replied with unruf- 
fled serenity that it was uncertain 
where he should speak the next day, 
but probably somewhere in Lynn. 
Meanwhile, Pillsbury and Beach 
visited Overseer Nathan Breed of 
the Friends’ Society, and asked of 
him permission to occupy the 
Friends’ meeting-house during a 
part of Sunday. When this request 
was refused, the two agitators told 
Breed that he must not be surprised 
if they spoke in the regular meeting. 
This would be a proceeding pre- 
sumably in complete harmony with 
the principles and practices of 
Friends, and Breed answered to the 
suggestion, “You will find us a 
peaceable people.” 

The next day, June twenty-fifth, 
was a lovely day, and the abolition- 
ists sallied forth in the perfect 
weather, to bear their testimony 
upon practical righteousness. Fos- 
ter, Pillsbury and Rogers repaired 
to Mr. Cook’s church, and as soon 
as the long prayer was finished, 
Foster, who had been standing with 
the rest of the congregation, instead 
of sitting down, began at once to 
speak. His manner was solemn and 
his voice low and serious. “Sit 
down,” cried the indignant minister ; 
and “Sit down, sir,” he cried again; 
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and as the deep warning voice went 
on, the minister thundered out, “I 
command you in the name of the 
commonwealth to sit down.” At this 
word the sexton and two other men 
seized Foster, and the application 
of force to his passive body and non- 
resistant soul resulted, this time, in 
his being carried out from the 
church, face downward, two men 
bearing his shoulders between them, 
while one comically short man held 
on to his ankles, as if they were the 
handles to a wheelbarrow. Outside 
the edifice they released him, and he 
rose to his feet, looked at his captors, 
and remarked pleasantly, “This, 
then, is your Christianity, is it?” 
He further improved the opportuni- 
ty by speaking to a number of the 
audience who had followed the ri- 
diculous procession in which he had 
been the principal figure, till the 
sexton interrupted, ordering the peo- 
ple to go back into the church. 
“No breaking in upon worship, 
friend sexton,” said Rogers. “Don’t 
drive folks in, if you do drag them 
out.” This remark broke the ten- 
sion of the and 
and abolitionists, all Yankees alike, 
joined in a good humored burst of 
laughter. 

After a few minutes more of anti- 
slavery exhortation the undismayed 
Foster walked across the common 
and entered the Baptist meeting- 
house, not many rods distant from 
the church whence he had just been 
expelled. Here he sat down and 
waited quietly till the services were 
through, then arose and began to 
speak as the audience was moving 
towards the door. Instantly he was 
pounced upon and hurried along the 


moment, sexton 
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aisle, out the door and down the 
with that his 
clothing was torn and he somewhat 
hurt. He rose from the ground on to 
which he had been hurled, addressed 
some gentle words to the multitude, 
and walked away to the house of 
William Bassett, an  antislavery 
Quaker. Rogers remained, meditat- 
ing upon the scene, and some young 
Baptists began to rail at him, telling 
him that he and his fellow reformers 
ought to be tarred and feathered 
and cowhided. “Ah,” said Rogers, 
“does your gospel run like that, my 
friends?” 

At noon the 
notices that they would hold a meet- 
ing that afternoon at six o'clock, in 
Lyceum Hall, which they had se- 
cured. Rogers, Beach and Foster 
then attended an afternoon meeting 
of the Friends’ Society. Beach was 
a young man who had given up the 
Congregational ministry to work for 
the slave. He broke the silence of 
the Quaker gathering, bearing a tes- 
timony against the indifference of 
Friends towards the evils of slavery, 
war and intemperance, till a Friend 
rose from one of the high seats and 
said, “Thy speaking is an interrup- 
tion of our worship.” This was a 
rebuke, delivered according to the 
manner sanctioned among Friends, 
when it was deemed necessary to 
check unwelcome or 
speech in their meetings. 
made answer that he had supposed 
speech to be free in Friends’ meet- 
ings, and proceeded with his re- 
marks. Another voice from the 
high seats requested his silence, and 
finally a third elder got on his feet 
and asked to be heard. Beach an- 


steps such violence 


abolitionists issued 


ill-considered 
Seach 
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swered him in pharaseology akin to 
that used by his hearers, saying, “If 
anything is revealed to thee, I will 
hold my peace.” But all that the 
elder had to say was again to re- 
quest the abolitionist not to disturb 
the meeting by further speech, and 
Seach went on with his exhortation 
and criticism. The elders, now in 
despair, gave the signal for closing 
the meeting. As the drab-garmented 
folk began to pass down the aisles, 
William Bassett called, entreating 
them to stay and hear the truth. 
His mother, an elderly and ven- 
erated mother, rushed forward at 
this, and with every sign of great 
distress begged her son not to 
take the part of the abolitionists. 
“Mother,” said young Bassett, ten- 
derly but firmly, “I am = about 
my heavenly Father’s business and 
cannot hear thee now.” Most of 
the older men left the house, but 
the women and the young men 
lingered to hear Bassett, and when 
he had finished, Foster began to 
speak with unusual fervor, having 
been much moved by the scene be- 
tween Bassett and his mother. The 
older men now made a rush back 
into the house, seized Foster and 
hurried him on towards the door. 
The young men, however, interfered 
energetically, and secured for him at 
last a full and free opportunity to 
speak in a religious house in Lynn. 

When they all finally left the 
Quaker meeting-house, Beach took 
a notice of the proposed antislavery 
meeting to be held in Lyceum Hall 
to the First Methodist Church, from 
which he was speedily cast out with 
a dislocated thumb. Foster went 
with a similar notice to the Baptist 


Church, whence he had been dragged 
only a few hours previously. Both 
men intended to wait till the ser- 
vices were through before reading 
their notices, but Foster, too, was 
grabbed and carried out as soon as 
he was seen in the church. The 
Quakers had torn off part of his coat 
collar in their assault upon him, and 
the Baptists now tore one of his 
sleeve cuffs. More than that, they 
actually shut him up for fifteen or 
twenty minutes in a dark closet un- 
der the stairease, a place where the 
sexton kept the lamps, oil cans and 
similar utensils belonging to the es- 
tablishment. 

In the final years of the anti- 
slavery conflict conditions had some- 
what changed, and Mr. Foster did 
not consider it necessary to go unin- 
vited into churches, there to inter- 
rupt the services with his appeals 
and denunciations, but at times, 
when he felt with especial pain the 
moral indifference of the nation, he 
would think of that old method of 
his, and tell his friends that he was 
not sure but that he should again 
hear the inner voice, commanding 
him to resume his former habit and 
startle the American people into 
listening to the truths which he had 
to utter. His life was always “stren- 
uous,” and it was in the thick of 
his contest with the churches that 
he wrote a notable letter to Rogers, 
dated at Canterbury, New Hamp- 
shire, January 15, 1842: 

“T am now laid on the shelf for 
the present, perhaps for the winter. 
Possibly even for a longer period. 
Indeed, when I dare look on my 
shattered form, I sometimes think: 
prisons will be needed for me but 
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little longer. Within the last fifteen 
months four times have they opened 
their dismal cells for my reception. 
Twenty-four times have my coun- 
trymen dragged me from their tem- 
ples of worship, and twice have they 
thrown me with great violence from 
the second story of their buildings, 
careless of consequences. Once ina 
Baptist meeting-house they gave me 
an evangelical kick in the side, 
which left me for weeks an invalid. 
Times out of memory have they 
broken up my meetings with vio- 
lence, and hunted me with brick- 
bats and bad eggs. Once they in- 
dicted me for assault and battery. 
Once, in the name of outraged law 
and justice, have they attempted to 
put me in irons. Twice have they 
punished me with fine for preaching 
the gospel ; and once in a mob of two 
thousand people have they delib- 
erately attempted to murder me, and 
were only foiled in their designs 
after inflicting some twenty blows 
on my head, face and neck, by the 
heroism of a brave and noble woman. 
To name her in this besotted age 
would be to cast pearls before 
swine; but her name shall be known 
in other worlds. Still, I will not 
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complain, though death should be 
found close on my track. My lot is 
easy compared with that of those 
for whom I labor. I can endure the 
prison, but save me from the plan- 
tation.” 

Mobs accompanied the abolition- 
ists to the end. Lucy Stone came 
later than many into the field of 
labor, but Parker Pillsbury once 
saw her hit on the head by a large 
prayer book hurled across the hall, 
and she gives an account of Foster’s 
facing with her a furious mob on 
Cape Cod. It was not till twenty 
years after the above letter was 
written that slavery was abolished. 
Those years in the life of Stephen 
Foster can best be studied in his 
connection of love and labor with 
the woman whom he married. No 
permanent record has been made of 
much of the work done by this hus- 
band and wife. They travelled and 
toiled in obscure districts, and only 
occasionally do their struggling fig- 
ures come clearly into the view of 


‘the student of the times, but always 


when thus glimpsed they are seen 
to be indeed strange, almost gro- 
tesque, but Hebraically impressive 
and worthy of utmost reverence. 

















HUGH MILLER’S BIRTHPLACE 


Hugh Miller and His Centenary 


By John M. Clarke 


HE people of Scotland 
have just been celebrating 
with unbounded  enthu- 
siasm the one hundredth 

anniversary of the birth of Hugh 
Miller. 

In America Miller’s name is not 
very familiar to the younger gener- 
ation, but to those in the prime of 
life who, thirty or forty years ago, 


were reading with susceptible 
minds, it recalls diverse impres- 
sions: the story of a remarkable 


life, telling with wonderful beauty 
and cleverness of the rise from hum- 
blest beginnings to a conspicuous 


and influential climacteric ; the scien- 
tific investigations of a geologist 
among the rocks and fossils of the 
Old Red Sandstone and the lavas 
of the Bass Rock; fulminations 
against a crude form of the doctrine 
of evolution presented by Robert 
Chambers’s anonymous but striking 
book, “Vestiges of Creation”; an 
occasional glimpse of activity in ec- 
clesiastical politics gathered from a 
chance allusion to his editorship 
of a powerful newspaper ; and finally 
the tragic end of a brilliant life 
wrecked by long continued over- 
work. 
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Carlyle, not always a genial critic, 
characterized Miller’s writings as 
luminous, memorable, wholesome, 
strong, fresh and breezy; Dean 
Buckland is credited with saying 
that he would give his left hand to 
possess Miller’s powers of descrip- 
tion; Dickens thought him “a de- 
lightful writer”; all quite superflu- 
ous expressions to the lover of fine 
English and lucid portrayal who has 
read “My Schools and Schoolmas- 
ters,” or “The Scenes and Legends 
of the North of Scotland,” or to the 
geologist of to-day who, in the at- 
tempt to produce popularizations of 
his science, has lost the combination 
in the “Old Red Sandstone,”. “Foot- 
prints of the Creator” and “Rambles 
of a Geologist.” 

Miller has been dead nearly fifty 
years but his books are still read with- 
out lessening fervor and even those 
which embodied his scientific inves- 
tigations have not grown old nor use- 
less, as is the usual fate of the pub- 
lications in a growing science. 
Scotland has done well to remem- 
ber with so much ardor the cente- 
nary of his birth. 

Among the deep gashes which the 
waters of ocean and land working 
together have made in the 
coast of Scotland, and just at the 
edge of the Highlands, is the Cro- 
marty firth, a noble harbor where 


east 


all the navies of the world could 
ride in security protected from the 
storms without and sentinelled by 
two noble headlands fronting the 
greater Moray firth and known 
as the “Sutors.” Along the south 
side of this embayment, on a spit of 
land which is the remodelled beach 
of an ancient and greater firth, 


HUGH MILLER AND HIS 


CENTENARY 


nestles the venerable and quaint vil- 
lage of Cromarty, where Hugh Mil- 
ler was born on the tenth of Octo- 
ber, 1802. Here.ali his early life 
was spent, and his writings are redo- 
lent of the town, its natural beau- 
ties, its inhabitants, its superstitions, 
The travel- 
and 


traditions and history. 
ler who reaches this 
peaceful spot, not by railway, for 
Cromarty this 
among its conveniences, but by the 


remote 


does not reckon 
little steam ferry which crosses the 
firth at a very oblique angle from 
the nearest 


wanders up gray walled and narrow 


station, Invergordon, 
streets around the base of the hill 
and soon comes upon a low, long 
with straw thatched roof, 
grouted walls, and gables facing the 
This house, built by his 


house 


street. 
great-grandfather, is the spot where 
Miller was born. 
low on entering to avoid a crushing 


One must stoop 


blow to hat and head and lower yet 
to pass from room to room of this 
little biggin. The low-ceiled rooms 
of the second story look out through 
diminutive where the 
thatch is carefully cut away, into 
the little court in front, and behind 
upon the larger and more preten- 
tious structure erected by Miller’s 
father in the days of a brief pros- 
perity, but never occupied by him. 

Miller’s father was a sailor en- 
gaged in trade along the coast, but, 


windows 


like his ancestors for many genera- 
tions, he went down with his ship, 
leaving Hugh, a little boy of five 
years, and two girls still younger to 
the charge of the desolate widow. 
Not long after, both sisters died to- 
gether of scarlet fever and the little 
fellow was left alone with his 
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mother. The mother had two broth- 
ers, “Uncle Sandy” and “Uncle 
James,” serious minded and saga- 
cious workmen, the one a carpen- 
ter, the other a saddler, and these 
took upon themselves the guidance 
of the boy Hugh. No part of Mil- 
ler’s autobiography is more pleasing 
than the tender thread of gratitude 
to these uncles which he has woven 
throughout his narrative, but it was 
“Uncle Sandy’s” keen powers of 
observation, retentive mind and 
minute familiarity with all the tra- 
ditions of the countryside which 
seem most to have aroused his inter- 
est in nature and shaped the bent 
of his zeal. But both concerned 
themselves deeply in his education 
and planned for him—for the boy 
had early showed more than usual 
mental acumen—a_ distinguished 
career in some one of the profes- 
So the little lad was entered 
at the “Dames’ school,” across the 
way from the thatched home, where 
two maiden sisters dealt out the 
mysteries of a written and printed 
language. Miller tells how useless 
and perfunctory it all seemed to him, 
this learning how to spell words 
and range them in sentences, until 


sions. 
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one day, of a sudden, he made the 
tremendous discovery that there 
were stories under these words, the 
story of Benjamin and Samuel, of 
David and of Daniel, that, as he 
says, “the art of reading was the art 
of finding stories in books.” A new 
world had opened, and now his 
whetted appetite could not be sated 
on scripture tales alone. There 
followed those immortal _ tales, 
“Jack the Giant-killer,” “Bluebeard,” 
“Sindbad the Sailor,” (and right here 
in telling this story the distin- 
guished author breaks out vigor- 
ously: “Those intolerable nuisances, 
the useful knowledge books, had not 
yet arisen, like tenebrious stars, on 
the educational horizon to darken 
the world and shed their blighting 
influence on the opening intellect 
of the youthhood”) and soon after 
Pope’s translation of the “Odyssey” 
and “Iliad,” and “Pilgrim’s Progress” ; 
thenceforward everything that the 
little town could be made to pro- 
duce. Presently he was entered at 
the parish school, which, fronting 
on the shore near the east base of 
the sand spit, commands the whole 
length of the firth to the Sutors, and 
from the windows of this school 
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every sailing craft which in line of 
business or in stress of weather en- 
tered the firth was seen and regis- 
tered by the boys. There probably 
never was a school where the 
scholars knew and could draw so 
well upon their slates the lines and 
rigging of every variety of schooner, 
carvel and smack. 

3ut the boy was learning more 
outside than within school. His 
teachers were not sympathetic and 
he himself was becoming wayward. 
The hills invited him and days 
which were due to the school were 
spent, usually with some of his com- 
panions of whom he was the ac- 
knowledged leader in all kinds of 
mischief, in the sea-caves along the 
rocky shore of the southern Sutor 
or among the woods and glens of 
Cromarty hill. His school career 


terminated violently. Commanded 
to spell the word awful he spelt 
with the broad pronunciation to 
which he was used, aw-w-f-u-l. 
“No,” said the master, “a-w, aw, 
f-u-l, awful. Spell it again.” This 
seemed to him preposterous, to put 
another aw in the middle of the 
word and he refused. The hand to 
hand encounter which followed was 
a fierce and bloody one and both 
master and pupil retired from the 
conflict sadly battered, Miller, how- 
ever, never to return. 

Casting about now for a life’s 
work he decided, greatly against the 
wishes of his uncles, to apprentice 
himself to a stone mason. 

At that day a mason had to 
quarry as well as hew and lay his 
stone, and the work was arduous and 
severe but, the day’s work done, 
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there were the long northern even- 
ings free for other devices. So this 
future geologist and man of letters 
bound himself for three years to a 
and hew 


master mason to 


stone during the day, while his long 


quarry 


evenings were devoted to the most 
careful study of the best masters of 
and poetry. He 
and became skilful 


English prose 
served his time 
at his trade, but he likewise became 
accomplished at his diversion, and 
though Scotsmen easily break out 
into verse and he set up no claim 
to fine poetic diction, yet subse- 
quently he published a volume of 
verse produced during this period, 
“Poems Written in the Leisure 
Hours of a Journeyman Mason,” 
his first book and only attempt in 
this line. 

It was during this period, how- 
ever, that his eyes were beginning 
to see into the secrets of the rocks. 
As the 
wrought and the stone he 


stone quarries where he 
hewed 
were for the most part of the Old 
Red Sandstone formation, he saw 
how similar it was in its structure 
to the sands of the beach where he 
had roamed so often with Uncle Sandy 


and his boy friends. It is a rather 


curious coincidence that the Old 
Red Sandstone which fringes the 
Cromarty hill was actually de- 


posited in an ancient lagoon or em- 


bayment not vastly unlike the 
present Cromarty firth, and it was 
by this, his only means of compari- 
son, that the young geologist was 
enabled to interpret the rock beds. 
He had the 
beaches that some of the sand de- 
posits had been blown about by the 


wind and in these the grains looked 


seen on 


Cromarty > 


unlike those which had simply been 
washed over by the water, and he 
searched for similar differences in 
the sand grains of the Old Red. He 
saw the rippled surfaces, the marks 
left by rills and wave borne pebbles, 
and these simple observations grad- 
ually led him into a world of new 
interest and The little 
hints he caught he- must interpret 
for himself. 


endeavor. 


There were for him but 
few side lights and no books which 
served to solve his problems for 
the 
fossils in the rocks, the vast shoals 


him. His finer discoveries of 
of bizarre fishes, seem not to have 
been made during this time of his 
apprenticeship. 

When he had served his period he 
betook himself to Edinburgh where 
he wrought at his trade in the neigh 
borhood as long as his health per- 
mitted, but his lungs. had begun to 
fill up with rock dust and he was 
compelled, on the verge of consump- 
tion, to abandon his work. Then 
followed a period of rest and slow 
the 


and 


be- 
that 
addi 


convalescence about 
hills of 


was the time most 


spent 
loved Cromarty, 
fertile in 
and the world’s 


tions to his own 


knowledge of the geology of his 
home country. 

Miller was superior in all his un- 
dertakings and as a stone mason he 
wrought better, 
and intelligently than his fellows. 
On the Conon River, up back of 


tarm 


more artistically 


Dingwall, is still standing a 
wall of his handiwork 
pointed out as a model of 
coarse construction; the 

churchyard and the burying ground 
of old St. Regulus at Cromarty hold 


even yet 
such 


parish 


examples of his mortuary sculpture, 
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done when, as an itinerant sculptor 
he “wandered from one country 
burying ground to another, record- 
ing on his tablets of stone the tears 
of the living and the worth of the 
dead,” and they are notable for the 
chastity of their style in contrast to 
the usual horrid and grewsome dec- 
oration of contemporary designers. 
The pediment of a dial still stand- 
ing in one of the Cromarty gardens 
is a fine example of his achievement 
which shows not only his manual 
the elevation of his 
standard of taste.’ 

It would have been fortunate for 


facility but 


geological science and well for Mil- 


ler had some happy turn of the 
wheel made it possible for him to 
continue his study of the rocks 


without interruption, but it was not 
thus ordered and at no period in his 
life was he at liberty to pursue his 
chosen science save in the intervals 
His 


achievements therefore as a geolo- 


of pressing necessary work. 


gist must be looked upon as little 


short of marvellous. One must 
pause a moment here to consider the 
conditions which surrounded him. 
Geology in the period from 1830- 
1845, when his first results were 
achieved, was a little known science 
outside of a few centres of learning. 
It was, however, a very widely mis- 
understood and misinterpreted sci- 
ence; in a country so given over to 
controversial theology as Scotland, 
it was especially regarded as 
fraught with danger to the stand- 
ards of the Church. One could not 
enter this field save at some cost 
to his standing in a conservative 
community. The Old Red Sand- 


stone had been heard of before, but it 
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had been regarded an unimportant 
local formation without evidences of 
ancient life. As his problems devel- 
oped, the few books that could give 
this seeker any light, seem not to 
have come his way. Miller had, in- 
deed, to build up his own science 
from his own observations, and how 
well he did this is shown in many 
ways. Not alone are his conclusions 
as to the origin of the Old Red 
Sandstone vital facts to-day, but his 
keen insight foresaw and suggested 
peculiar features of its origin which 
in these latest years have started 








special trains of important investiga- 
tion. He found that the rocks were 
filled with myriads of strange crea- 
tures which he believed and demon- 
strated to be fishes, though nothing 
like some of them had ever before 
been seen and he had naught with 
which to compare them except the 
fishes he knew in the waters of 
Cromarty. Yet such were his syn- 
thetic powers that he was able to 
reconstruct them with an accuracy 
that seems to-day, in the light of 
fuller knowledge, astonishing. Hux- 
ley, who long afterward brought to 
bear upon these Old Red fishes his 
brilliant and finely trained powers, 
remarked: “The more I study the 
fishes of the Old Red the more I am 
struck with the patience and sagaci- 
ty manifested in Hugh Miller’s re- 
searches and by the natural insight 
which in his case seems to have sup- 
plied the place of special anatomical 
knowledge.” 
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The young stone mason, however, 
unable because of impaired health 


to continue the laborious toil of his 
business and not successful in ob- 
taining enough mortuary sculpture 
to meet the demands of living, was 
now turned into another line of ac- 
tivity. In 1834 a branch of the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland was 
established in Cromarty and to him 
was Offered the position of account- 
ant therein; so after a preliminary 
training at Linlithgow he entered 
upon the career of a bank clerk. 
Just at the close of his period of 
enforced leisure, Miller had com- 
pleted the manuscript of his delight- 
ful “Scenes and Legends of the 
North of Scotland,” his first prose 
work, which has now run through 
fourteen editions. No more enjoya- 
ble reading could come into the 
hands of young or old. Miiller’s 
mother was a Highlander and 
from her he seems to have imbibed 
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the Highland fondness for, and in 
some measure the awe of, the myste- 
rious in nature. The ancient super- 
stitions of Cromarty are laughed at, 
but not too heartily; tales of times 
which had no historian are told with 
interest, pathos and humor, and all 
are set forth in pure and forcible 
English. The pen of the young 
author had at last found its function 
in masterly prose. 

For five years Miller served as 
bank clerk in his native town. They 
were years not of conspicuous mark 
in his career but of quiet assimila- 
tion and especially of keen furtherance 


But his 
fertile mind toward the end of this 
time had become afire with interest 
in the ecclesiastical condition of the 
country. It is bootless for us to 
exclaim, as has been often done in 
this latter day, how much more 
would have been accomplished for 
science if Miller had kept free of 
entanglement in a theological con- 
troversy. To the writer, at least, it 
is not altogether clear that he could 
have rendered a greater service to 
science than by the very means 
which circumstances threw in his 
His church was in peril and 
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of his geological studies. 


way. 
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it was his conviction, as he has said, 
that the country possessed “no 
other institution half so valuable as 
the church or in which the people 
‘had so large a stake.” Disruption 
in the established church of Scot- 
land was impending. Growth of 
democratic ideas in church govern- 
ment had developed increasing hos- 
tility. to the intrusion of ministers 
upon livings, contrary to the wishes 
of the parish communions. Where 
the church is an_ establishment, 
church polity is state politics. The 
Cromarty bank clerk began the new 
episode in his career with a virile 
and cogent pamphlet on the burning 
question of intrusion addressed to 
Lord Brougham 
position of the establishment, which 


and opposing the 


attracted attention throughout the 
land. He became at once a marked 
man, and though he had _ even 


claimed to be thoroughly an “estab- 
lishment man,” he was immediately 
invited by the organized opposition 
party to take the editorship of their 
newspaper, the Edinburgh Witness. 
In 1839 his editorial work began, in 
1843 occurred the Disruption and 
the establishment of the Free 
Church, in which movement he was 
unquestionably the largest lay fac- 
tor. The Witness, under his editor- 
ship, became a influence 
throughout Scotland; to it he gave 
the Ust years of his endeavor until his 
calamitous death in 1856. It was 
far from being simply an ecclesias- 
tical organ, championing at every 
cost the interest of the Free Church; 
its columns teemed with pregnant 
editorials on all matters of public 
moment, of social and educational 
interest, and of his paper he mod- 
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estly says that none other in Scot- 
land had so wide a circulation 
among the men who had received a 
university education. In it he pub- 
lished: what, when subsequently 
gathered together, made his best 
and most widely known books, 
“Schools and Schoolmasters,” “Old 
Red Sandstone,” “Footprints of the 
Creator,” “Cruise of the Betsey” 
and “Rambles of a Geologist,” and 
through this paper and these books 
his name became known and hon- 
ored, Scotland, but 
among all English-speaking people. 

“What we more especially owe to 


” «66 


not alone in 


Miller,” says Sir Archibald Geikie, 
speaking for the geologists, “is the 


awakening of a widespread interest 
in the methods and results of scien- 
tific inquiry. More than any other 
author of his day he taught men to 
recognize that beneath the techni- 
calities and jargon that are too apt 
to conceal the meaning of the facts 
and inferences which they express, 
there lie the most vital truths in 
regard to the world in which we 
live. He clothed the dry bones of 
science with living flesh and blood. 
He made the aspects of past ages to 
stand out once more before us, as 
his vivid imagination conceived that 
they must once been. He 
awakened an enthusiasm for geo- 
logical questions such as had never 
before existed, and this wave of 
popular appreciation which he set in 
motion has never ceased to pulsate 
throughout the English-speaking 
population of the world. His ge- 
nial ardor and irresistible eloquence 
swept away the last remnants of the 
barrier of orthodox prejudice against 
geology in this country. The pres- 


have 
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ent generation can hardly realize the 
former strength of that bigotry or 
appreciate the merit of the service 
rendered in the breaking of it down. 
The well-known satirical criticism 
of the poet Cowper* expressed a 
prevalent feeling among the ortho- 
dox of his day, and this feeling was 
still far from extinct when Miller 
began to write. No one, however, 
could doubt his absolute orthodoxy, 
and when the cause of the science 
was espoused by him, the voices of 
the objectors were finally silenced. 
There was another class of cavaliers 
who looked on geology as a mere 
collecting of minerals, a kind of la- 
borious trifling concealed under a 
cover of uncouth technical terms. 
Their view was well expressed by 
Wordsworth when he singled out 
for contemptuous scorn the enthu- 
siast— 

‘Who with pocket hammer smites the edge 
Of luckless rock or prominent stone, 

Detaching by the stroke 

A chip or splinter, to resolve his doubts, 
And with that ready answer satisfied, 
The substance classes by some barbarous 


name 

And hurries on: He thinks himself en- 
riched, 

Wealthier and doubtless wiser than be- 
fore.’ 


“But a champion had now arisen 
who, as far as might be, discarding 
technicalities, made even the dullest 
reader feel that the geologist is the 
historian of the earth, that he deals 
with a series of chronicles as real 
and as decipherable as those that 
record human events and that they 


* This is in the ‘‘Task,’’ and runs thus: 
**Some drill and bore 
The solid earth and from the strata there 
Extract a register, by which we learn 
That He who made it and revealed its date 
To Moses was mistaken in its age.”’ 
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can be made not only intelligible, 
but attractive as the subjects of sim- 
ple and elegant prose.” 

Without education, except in the 
schools of which he had so charm- 
ingly written, Miller had risen to a 
position of the widest influence 
throughout Scotland, but notwith- 
standing this distinction he ever 
maintained the reticence and mod- 
esty of the country lad. He 
clined to stand for election as Lord 
Marischal College at 
Aberdeen and for the vacant pro- 
fessorship of Natural History in 
Edinburgh University, but he was 
satisfied to feel that, as he expressed 
it, “after a hard spent day he had 
not been an altogether unprofitable 
servant.” 

Sixteen 


de- 


Rector of 


years of arduous and 
amazingly productive toil as editor 
of the Witness told upon his health. 
He had suffered much from head- 
aches, his nerves had become frayed 
with persistent overtaxing. Edin- 
burgh streets in 1856 were filled 
with desperadoes and highwaymen, 
and he grew fearsome lest an inroad 
should be made upon his precious 
geological collections. He had got 
in the way of going about armed, 
had become somnambulistic, and 
one black night, toiling and over- 
strained till almost dawn with the 
proof sheets of his “Testimony of 
the Rocks,” the mind broke down, 
and in the darkness his life abruptly 
ended. 


On August 22, 1902 (the exigen- 
cies of Scottish weather justified the 
change in date) a great throng en- 
tered Cromarty from all Britain, 
with representatives from Canada, 
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the United States and Italy. The 
sun shone bright and warm upon 
the flag-decked buildings, the Amer- 
ican colors being here and there in- 
tertwined with the multifold British 
flags and Scotia’s yellow. The oc- 
casion was well supported; back of 
it appeared such names as Lords 
Balfour, Kelvin, Lister, Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie, Sir Norman Lockyer, 
Right Hon. James Bryce, Professors 
Masson, Bonney, Lapworth, Joly, 
Sollas. 

On the hilltop just west of the 
town stands a fine shaft surmounted 
by a statue of Miller, and the pedi- 
graced by sculptured bay 
leaves and “Pterichthys.” At the 
foot of this shaft gathered a mighty 
throng of 2,000: people, who had 
come to do homage to the man, and 
here addresses were delivered by 
the provost of the town, Mr. Junor; 
by the member of Parliament, Mr. 
Bignold, representing local interest 
and pride; by Rev. Dr. Rainy, prin- 
cipal of the Free Church College, 
Edinburgh, on behalf of the church 
for which this life had done so pro- 
found a service, and by Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie and the delegate from 
the Geological Society of America, 
speaking for the science which he 
loved and to which he had given 
much. The public halls of the little 
town could not accommodate all 
who wished to sit to the 


ment 


down 
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luncheon that followed, but the 250 
who succeeded in gaining access to 
this function were regaled with a 
flow of distinguished eloquence and 
rare tributes from Sir Thomas Han- 
bury, Dr. John Horne of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Scotland, Dr. 
Macadam Muir of the Glasgow 
Cathedral, Dr. Andrew Carnegie, 
Professor Middleton of Oxford, Sir 
James Grant, president of the Royal 
Society of Canada, and others. 
Thereafter in the Free Church (most 
appropriate spot!) Sir Archibald 
Geikie paid the tribute of all geol- 
ogists to Miller’s memory in a de- 
lightful and elegant address. It was 
an additional pleasure to all present 
at these ceremonies to be able to 
meet the only surviving child of 
Hugh Miller, Mrs. Miller Mackay 
of Lochinver. 

A committee of the townspeople, 
represented by the provost, Mr. 
Junor, and Mr. John Bain as secre- 
tary, had brought about this cele- 
bration, partly in the hope that with 
the tributes laid on Miller’s shrine 
might come to the town of his birth 
a more substantial memorial to his 
services—a public library and a mu- 
seum of his scientific remains. The 
success of this project, through the 
devotion of Miller’s admirers, the as- 
siduity of his townsfolk and _ the 
munificence of Dr. Carnegie is as- 
sured. 
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The Underground Railroad 


By Wilbur H. Siebert 


HEN the complete his- 
tory of the antislavery 
movement in America 
shall have been written 

there will be found in it no chapter 
so full of strange and romantic inci- 
dents, of brave and generous deeds, 
of moral earnestness in the cause of 
freedom, and of love of liberty for 
its own sake as that recounting the 
work of the underground railroad. 
This chapter will be an important 
one, too, if it does justice to an insti- 
tution that was already existing in 
Washington’s day, and that seems 
to have had a continuous develop- 
ment from that time until its secret 
through fourteen 
and helped not 
merely thousands but tens of thou- 


lines extended 


northern states, 
sands of slaves from bondage in the 
South to liberty in the free states 
and Canada. It is the purpose of 
this paper to indicate the conditions 
which the road came 
existence, what 
plished, how it operated and what 
its political significance was. 

The originators and promoters of 
the underground railroad were per- 
sons uncompromising in their alle- 
giance to the doctrine of human 
rights as set forth in the Declaration 
of Independence. The dictates of 
their consciences they set above the 
prohibitions of external law. Up- 
right, liberty-loving, fearless, they 


under into 


work it accom- 


refused, in the face of all kinds of 
abuse, to countenance slavery by 
word or deed, and at the risk of 
liberty and property they joined :: 
efforts to afford the 
wretched fugitive transportation to 
a place where he might be free. 
Lines of escape from the southern 
states to the shores of the Great 
Lakes early developed, and through 
two generations they multiplied un- 
til the states adjacent to Lake Erie 
became netted over with a tangle 
of interlacing routes, while even the 
states that formed the outlying por- 
tions of the zone of free soil—lowa 
on the west, and Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey and the New 
England states on the east—were 
traversed by some important lines. 

Even in colonial times, long be- 
fore the disappearance of slavery 
from the North, bondsmen were es- 
caping from one colony into another 
either to save themselves from cruel 
treatment or to gain that liberty for 
which they. were ever thirsting. 
The gradual establishment of a sec- 
tional line between the North and 
the South served to furnish condi- 
tions far more favorable to the es- 
cape of slaves than had existed in 
the earlier days when all of the 
colonies regarded the question of 
the recovery of fugitives in the light 
of self-interest. The question of ex- 
tradition of runaway slaves was at 
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issue in the conventions that framed 
the Constitution and the Northwest 
Ordinance; and in both instruments 
occur clauses providing for the re- 
turn of fugitives from labor. In 
order that these might be given 
point and application the first fugi- 
tive slave law was enacted in 1793. 
566 


The penalty for harboring a slave or 
interfering with his arrest, according 
to this law, was a fine of five hun- 
dred dollars; but the manifest injus- 
tice of a measure that permitted the 
claimant of a negro to seize the al- 
leged fugitive and, by simple affi- 
davit before the proper official, con- 
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demn him to lifelong servitude, was 
sufficient to defeat the law from the 
outset. Its frequent violation led to 
agitation on the floor of Congress in 
1796, and again in 1801, looking 
toward the amendment of the law in 
the direction of increased efficiency ; 
and later, during the period from 
1817 to 1822, further propositions in 
the interests of southern slavehold- 
ers were urged. Nothing was ef- 
fected, however, and the matter 
seems not to have come up again 
until 1848. How great a loss was 
sustained by the South during the 
half century and more the law of 
1793 was in force will never be ac- 
curately known. The biographer‘ot 
General John A. Quitman, one time 
governor of the state of Mississippi, 
commenting on the law, declared 
that it was defective in that it failed 
to make provision “for the restitu- 
tion to the South of the $30,000,000 
of which she had been plundered 





through the 100,000 slaves abducted 
from her in the course of the last 
forty years’—that is from 1810 to 
1850; and the same writer attributed 
the rapid disappearance of slavery 
from the District of Columbia after 
1840 to the clandestine work of the 
abolitionists, stating that the num- 
ber of slaves in the District had been 
reduced since 1840 from 4,694 to 650, 
by underground railroads and fe- 
lonious abductions. 

These figures can scarcely be cor- 
rect, but it is nevertheless certain 
that the injury sustained by south- 
ern slave owners through the opera- 
tions of the underground railroad 
was large, and that they consequent- 
ly came to feel that nothing but the 
most stringent fugitive slave bill 
would suffice to protect them. A 
new law embodying the demands of 
the South was therefore framed in 
18s0. If its provisions proved to be 
satisfactory at the outset to the 
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slave states, they were most galling 
to the free states, and evoked an 
antagonism that greatly increased 
the activity of the underground rail- 
road. 

The penalty for sheltering a slave 
or aiding in a rescue was now made 
one thousand dollars and imprison- 
ment for not more than six months. 
In case the slave escaped, his helper 
could be sued to the extent of a 
thousand dollars. The provisions, 
however, that were especially ag- 
gravating to the minds of northern 
men were those denying the slave 
the right to testify in his own be- 
half, granting the sheriff or United 
States marshal the power to compel 
the bystander to help execute the 
law, and giving the commissioner a 
fee of only five dollars when he de- 
cided against the claimant, but ten 
dollars when his decision was in 
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favor of the claimant. Abolition- 
ists and others never before willing 
to be classed with such “disreputa- 
ble fanatics” denounced the law and 
defied it, asserting that they would 
never submit to be set at the misera- 
ble business of slave-catching. They 
justified their attitude by quoting 
the scriptural injunction: “Thou 
shalt not deliver unto his master the 
servant which is escaped from his 
master unto thee”—an admonition 


‘aptly denominated by ex-President 


Fairchild of Oberlin College, “the 
fugitive slave law of the Mosaic in- 
stitutions.” 

There were friends of the slave in 
the South as well as in the North 
who felt that 


“Before man made them citizens, great 
” 
Nature made them men, 


and that as men they could not re- 
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sist the appeals made to them in be- 
half of oppressed humanity. From 
the vantage ground of Canada 
former slaves have since declared 
that they had been helped to escape 
by planters who were unwilling to 
see them suffer at the hands of cruel 
masters. Robert Purvis reports the 
case of the son of a slaveholder of 
Newberne, North Carolina, who fre- 
quently sent slaves to the vigilance 
committee at Philadelphia, by plac- 
ing them on vessels engaged in the 
lumber trade. Nor did the running 
slave often lack the sympathy of 
fellow-bondsmen. Thus it came 
about that there were many feeders 
in the southern states for the chan- 
nels of escape that led across the 
northern states to Canada. 
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THE LATE LEWIS G. CLARK OF BOSTON, 
THE ORIGINAL GEORGE HARRIS OF 
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How this informal but vast sys- 
tem—extending over more than one- 
quarter of the present area of the 
Union—came to be called the un- 
derground railroad can not now be 
accurately ascertained. According 
to the tradition that appears most 
trustworthy, the name came from 
an incident that occurred in 1831. A 
Kentucky master closely pursued 
his escaping slave, Tice Davids, 
across the Ohio River to Ripley, 
Ohio, where he suddenly lost sight 
of him. With a mystified air he 
declared, “That nigger must have 
gone off on an underground road.” 
The aptness of the designation 
gained for it general currency. 
Steam railroads were beginning to 
be known in the United States at 
this time, and their terminology was 
quickly appropriated. Houses where 




















ELLEN 
SHE ESCAPED TO BOSTON IN 


DISGUISED AS A PLANTER 
1848, 
BRINGING HER HUSBAND AS_ VALET. 
PORTRAIT LOANED BY SIMEON DODGE OF 
MARBLEHEAD, WHO HARBORED HER AND 
HELPED HER TO GET AWAY TO ENGLAND 


CRAFT. 


fugitives were regularly given 
refuge were called “stations,” their 
owners “station keepers,” those that 
drove the wagons in which the ne- 
groes were conveyed from one place 
of concealment to the next, or led 
the way on foot were appropriately 
called “conductors” or “trainmen” 
and the little caravans they led were 


the “trains,” while the travellers 
were described as “passengers,” 
sometimes less considerately as 


“baggage.” 

All this heightened the mystery 
with which the work of running off 
fugitives was conducted, and indeed 
the whole method of the service was 
determined by the need of secrecy. 
Not only was the safety of the runa- 
ways of the first importance, but the 
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danger to those who were braving 
the law by their midnight labors 
aroused no little concern. The pur- 
suit of slaves by parties of slave- 
catchers became common during the 
decades from 1840 to 1860 and was 
by no means unknown before; the 
abolitionists became more and more 
subject to surveillance and assault. 
In view of these facts it is not sur- 
prising that numerous artifices were 
employed by agents of the road, that 
the conducted or 
transported from station to station 
generally in the nighttime, that they 


fugitives were 


were kept in hiding during the day, 
or so disguised as to be unrecogniza- 
ble. In spite of the great risks they 
ran, it is the pride of these abolition- 
ists to declare that they rarely lost 
a passenger. Each man operated in 
a field more or less limited, he al- 
ways knew those of his neighbors 
to whom he dared confide 
charges, but not always those that 
forwarded them to him, for in gen- 
eral he declined to ask of the fugi- 
tive whence he came, preferring to 
be ignorant of as much damaging 
information as possible. In case of 
hot pursuit he would leave the usual 
route and cut across to neighboring 
stations on other lines. Thus arose 
the tangle of routes connecting sta- 
tions, five, ten, twenty, and some- 
times even fifty miles apart, all 
trending in the general direction of 
Canada, deviating far eastward of 
the North Star in the routes of lowa, 
Illinois and Indiana, and westward 
in the eastern states. Across Ohio 
the fugitives found their shortest cut 
to freedom, scoring the state over 
with well beaten tracks. 

It is doubtful if a formal organi- 


his 
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zation of these lines would have 
united them for more effective ser- 
vice. Many local organizations were 
arranged, it is true; but the leaders 
of that day had no conception of the 
vastness of the enterprise in which 
they were interested. Levi Coffin, 
for thirty years reputed president of 
the road, was perhaps more widely 
known than any other man in the 
service; his house at Fountain City, 
Indiana, was a central station for 
three lines from the Ohio River. 
Peter Stewart, of Wilmington, 
Illinois, was also well known for his 
hospitality to the fugitive, and by 
his co-workers was called the presi- 
dent of the road. A limited organi- 
zation was effected in Philadelphia 
in 1838 and Robert Purvis was there 
chosen president. An instance of 
the deliberate organization of a 
single route is that which was ac- 
complished through the efforts of 
John Cross, a Congregational minis- 
ter and abolitionist, who travelled 
through northwestern Indiana and 
Michigan giving anti-slavery lec- 
tures. Soon afterwards those whom 
he discovered trustworthy received 
a printed letter stating that a line 
had been formed through their 
neighborhood and asking them to 
be “ready to receive visitors at any 
hour of the night.” Mr. W. B. Wil- 
liams, of La Porte, Indiana, who re- 
ceived one of these messages, Says, 
“We were further informed who 
kept the next station east of us and 
where they lived. It did not con- 
cern us to know anything more 
either to the east or west.” The 
line was a prosperous one, for Dr. 
Thomas, who lived in Kalamazoo 
County, Michigan, and had received 


the same word from John Cross, 
says that in the twenty years from 
1842 to 1862 between one thousand 
and fifteen hundred fugitives passed 
through his hands... After the fugi- 
tive slave law of 1850 organization 
was more common. In the large 
cities like Detroit, New York, Syra- 
cuse, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Springfield, and in a number of 
smaller places there sprang up in 
protest against the measure “vigil- 
ance committees” to guard the 
liberty of the black man. John 
Brown, while visiting his old home 
in Springfield, Mass., after the pas- 
sage of the slave law of 1850, or- 
ganized a band of forty-four col- 
ored persons and admonished them 
to “stand by one another while 
a drop of blood remains; and 
be hanged, if you must, but tell no 
tales out of school.” It is not too 
much to say, however, on the basis 
of a great mass of testimony con- 
cerning the operations of the under- 
ground railroad both before and 
after 1850, that the road was a 
thing of spontaneous origin and 
natural growth, striking root, like 
some gigantic vine, wherever the 
soil of abolitionism was most nour- 
ishing. 

As the exigencies of the case de- 
cided what particular route was to 
be taken, so’ the ingenuity of the 
wary operators was often put to the 
test to furnish safe places of hiding 
for delayed passengers. Garrets, 
cellars, secret chambers constructed 
for the purpose, potato holes under 
loose. boards in the floor, barn lofts, 
hollow hay-ricks with blind en- 
trances, hazel thickets, corn shocks, 
churches, caves, and in one instance 
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the antechamber of a masonic lodge, 
served as places of temporary con- 
cealment. When occasion required 
a station keeper would be notified 
in advance by special messenger of 
the approach of a company or he 
might receive a note adroitly 
worded. A few such cabalistic mes- 
sages are extant. The following 
lines were addressed by Colonel 
John Stone, an operator of Wash- 
ington County, Ohio, to a _ well- 
known station agent at Point Har- 
mar: 
“BELPRE, Friday morning. 

Davip PUTNAM: 

Business is arranged for Saturday 
night, be on the lookout and if 


practicable let a carriage come to 
meet the caravan. | 


The Hon. Thomas Mitchell, of 
Mitchellville, near Des Moines, for- 
warded fugitives to Mr. J. B. Grin- 
nell, of Grinnell, Iowa. The latter 
gives the following note as a sample 
of the messages that passed between 
them: 


“DEAR GRINNELL: Uncle Tom 
says if the roads are not too bad 
you can look for those fleeces of 
wool by to-morrow. Send them on 
to test the market and price, no 
back charges. 


“Yours, Hus.” 


Thomas Garrett’s usual message 
was, “I send thee two, three or more 
bags of black wool.” From Low 
Moor, Iowa, May 6, 1859, came the 
following message: 


“DEAR Sir: By to-morrow even- 
ing’s mail you will receive two 
volumes of the ‘Irrepressible Con- 
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flict’? bound in black. After perusal 
please forward and oblige, 
“Yours truly, G. W. W.” 


By the peculiar wording of these 
messages it was intended that the 
receiver should get a notion of the 
number of fugitives coming and 
also their age, sex and complexion. 

But in the great number of cases 
fugitives came unannounced. When 
far from the states they 
sometimes travelled by day follow- 
ing the directions given them to find 
the next stopping place. Dr. James 
H. Canfield, librarian of Columbia 
University, says that as a boy in 
the Battenkill Valley, Vermont, he 
noticed on certain houses that the 
fourth or fifth row of bricks from 
the top of the chimney was painted 
white, and was told that this was 
one of the secret signs of an under- 
ground railroad station. 
could interpret the signboard that 
stood at the crossroads ten miles 
out from Oberlin, Ohio, on which 
was painted the life-size figure of a 
runaway speeding northward. From 
the upper windows of the house of 
the Rev. John Rankin, which stood 
on a bluff overlooking the Ohio 
River, the midnight lamps of some 
theological students frequently shone 
as a beacon to fugitives hesi- 
tating on the Kentucky shore. In- 
deed, each locality had its own 
peculiar landmarks, and every con- 
ductor his own sign and signal an- 
nouncing his approach with a band 
of fugitives. 

Disguises played an important 
part in many cases of rescue. Paint, 
powder, wigs and veils, and_ the 
generous eclipse produced by the 


slave 


Every one 
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ample Quaker bonnet of that time, 
were ready devices. Mr. W. T. S. 
Manly, of Logansport, Indiana, who 
kept a station on the old Michigan 
road, tells an interesting story of 
a successful ruse accomplished in 
1848. He had been hiding a fugitive 
for several days, his place was being 
closely watched, and it was neces- 
sary to get the man away. Word 
was sent to the Powell family living 
ten miles farther north. In response 
Mrs. Powell came down in an open 
farm wagon. When the return trip 
was made the figure that occupied 
the stiff straight-backed hickory 
chair in the springless wagon was 
apparently Mrs. Powell and passed 
the watchful slave-catcher without 
a challenge. 

Similar stories are told in almost 
every community where under- 
ground centres were maintained. 
The humor of the situation was not 
lost on those active in befriending 
the slave, and they were often wit- 
nesses of scenes rich in dramatic in- 
terest. In 1858 a mulatto girl about 
twenty years old, comely in appear- 
ance and possessed of some educa- 
tion, reached the home of the father 
of Mr. Sidney Speed, of Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana. Mr. Speed tells the 
story of her rescue. 

She was secreted in the garret 
over the old log kitchen, where fugi- 
tives were usually kept when there 
was danger. There she had to re- 
main several days owing to the 
presence of her pursuers in the 
neighborhood. Suspicion finally 
rested on Mr. Speed, and he began 
to receive visits from strange men, 
who came to inquire the price of 
live stock and remained to catch a 
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glimpse, if possible, of the escaped 
slave. The girl’s place of hiding was 
seen to be no longer safe, so one 
dark night she was hurried across 
lots to a coloréd family by the name 
of Patterson, and here she was ar- 
rayed “in as fine a costume of silk 
and ribbons as it was possible to 
procure at that time ;” she was then 
furnished with a white baby bor- 
rowed for the occasion, and thus 
disguised as a lady, and accompanied 
by one of the Patterson girls as 
servant and nurse, she boarded the 
train at the station. Great was the 
shock she felt when she found her- 
self in the same car with her master, 
who having failed to discover her 
in the neighborhood, was setting out 
now to watch for her at the end of 
the line. Her courage and her lady- 
like composure did not desert her 
however, and Detroit was reached 
in safety. Here she boarded the 
ferry-boat for Canada. As the boat 
was about to start she sent ashore 
her pretended maid with the bor- 
rowed baby, and just as the gang- 
plank was being raised, lifted her 
veil that she might bid her owner 
good by. The master’s display of 
anger as he gazed at his departing 
slave was as real as the situation 
was gratifying to her, and amusing 
to the bystanders. 

Notwithstanding the fact that 
abolitionists were constantly taking 


great hazards in violating the law 


and defying public opinion, the ap- 
proval of conscience in obeying 
what they held to be the higher law, 
and the gratitude of those assisted 
made full compensation for all toil 
and danger. For many years Mr. 
W. D. Schooley was engaged in un- 
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derground operations at Spiceland, 
Indiana, a few miles from Newport, 
the point of convergence of three 
“trunk lines” from the South. On 
one occasion he was a guide for a 
colored man, whom he conducted 
from the union station at Newport 
to the house of the Quaker, Levi 
Coffin. The negro had been com- 
pelled to flee suddenly from a brutal 
master, and had left his wife in the 
South, but declared that he would 
return for her after he had learned 
something about Canada. Two 
years later Mr. Schooley was mak- 
ing another trip over the same route 
with several refugees, one of whom 
was a woman. On arriving at Mr. 
Coffin’s house the fugitives were 
conducted to an upper room, which 
could only be entered by means of 
a ladder and trap-door, and in which 
other fugitives were hidden at the 
time. Scarcely had the newcomers 
disappeared into the secret chamber, 
when the Coffin household was 
aroused by a sudden outburst of 
“crying, screaming and shouting.” 
Conductor Schooley at once 
mounted the ladder and discovered 
the woman and a man locked in 
each other’s arms. No sooner did 
they catch sight of Mr. Schooley 
than he was seized and hugged be- 
tween them, and overwhelmed with 
caresses and explanations: the man 
was on his way South to steal his 
wife out of slavery and had unex- 
pectedly met her here. With irre- 
pressible joy he cried out, “This is 
the man that helped me to liberty,” 
and the woman with equal enthusi- 
asm cried, “Lord bress you, honey, 
dis am de berry man what brung 
me here dis day!” Such reunions 
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are not uncommon in the history 
of the underground railroad, and 
are exemplified by the meeting of 
George and Eliza under the roof of 
Simeon Halliday in “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

It was not an unusual thing for 
underground workers to meet with 
a slave hastening back on his track 
after having tasted freedom. It is 
estimated that not less than five 
hundred Canadian refugees invaded 
the southern states every year to 
lead out of bondage their less for- 
tunate brethren. There were two 
noted fugitives who counted the 
number of their rescues by hun- 
dreds. Josiah Henson, the founder 
of Dawn Institute in Canada West, 
succeeded in abducting more than 
two hundred of his fellows from the 
South, and Harriet Tubman*— 
called by her people Moses—res- 
cued more than three hundred. 

Most white persons that engaged 
in the underground service were op- 
posed to either enticing or abduct- 
ing slaves from the _ southern 
states: There were, however, a few 
so zealous in their efforts in behalf 
of the slaves that they carried on 
their dangerous enterprises south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Some of 
these persons were caught aiding 
slaves and were made to suffer 
severe penalties for their interfer- 
ence with the planter’s right of 
ownership. The Rev. Calvin Fair- 
bank and the Rev. Charles T. 
Torrey, Daniel Drayton and Jona- 
than Walker, both boat captains, 
and Gen. William L. Chaplin were 
among those whose suffering in 





* See New ENGLAND MaGazineE for March, 1896. 
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southern prisons have given them 
a place in the list of antislavery 
martyrs. Mr. Fairbank was instru- 
mental in aiding forty-three persons 
to escape, while the record of Mr. 
Torrey included about ten times 
this number. Among the white 


abductors that were never proved. 


guilty of “slave-stealing” was the 
distinguished naturalist, the late 
Dr. Alexander M. Ross, of Toronto, 
Canada, who made a number of 
excursions into the southern states 
between 1856 and 1862, for the pur- 
pose of inciting slaves to flee to 
Canada by way of underground 
stations in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana. 

The sweetness of liberty to the 
fugitive slave was a thing scarcely 
realized by those who befriended 
him on his long and laborious jour- 
ney northward. It was only those 
who witnessed his entrance into the 
“Promised Land” who really knew 
what had been the longing for free- 
dom of these simple-hearted people. 
The experience of Captain Chap- 
man, who lived at one time near 
Randolph, Cattaraugus County, New 
York, is to the point. He was the 
commander of a vessel engaged in 
the traffic between Buffalo and other 
points on Lake Erie. Early one 
morning in Cleveland harbor, as the 
captain was starting on a voyage 
to Buffalo, he noticed a small boat 
put off from shore for his craft. 
When the boat came alongside he 
found her manned by two merchants 
with whom he was well acquainted. 
These gentlemen had two negroes 
in charge, and requested the captain 
to take them aboard his vessel and 
land them in Canada. “I knew, of 
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course,” said the captain, “that these 
men were fugitive slaves, though 
they were the first that I had ever 
seen. I had heard it remarked that 
it was only the smartest niggers that 
ever got away, and thought I, if 
these are the smartest, what stupid 
animals the masses of the slaves 
must be.” The captain sought to 
draw the negroes into conversation 
and learn something from them in 
regard to their adventures, but he 
gained little from them that was 
intelligible. That these creatures, 
who seemed to him almost brutes, 
should really feel or understand 
the love of liberty, was an idea that 
scarcely entered his mind. Before 
entering Buffalo harbor Captain 
Chapman ran his vessel in near the 
Canada shore, manned a boat and 
landed the negroes on the beach. 
The rest of the story is best told in 
his own words: “I then... told 
them that they were free. They 
said, ‘Is this Canada?’ I said, ‘Yes, 
there are no slaves in this country.’ 
Then I witnessed a scene I shall 
never forget. They seemed to be 
transformed, a new light shone in 
their eyes, their tongues were 
loosed, they laughed and cried, 
prayed and sang praises, fell upon 
the ground and kissed it over and 
over, embraced a tree and kissed it, 
and hugged and kissed each other, 
crying, ‘Bress de Lord! Oh, Ise 
free befo’ I die!’”. The transports 
of joy deeply affected the captain. 
That two persons without home, 
friends, or a single bright prospect 
for the future, could go into ecstasies 
over the mere thought of being free, 
was to him a revelation. It is per- 
haps not remarkable under the cir- 
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cumstances that thenceforth he 
should have been a devoted under- 
ground operator. 

The section of Canada which the 
majority of fugitives reached was 
the great peninsular portion of On- 
tario that appears to crowd itself 
in like a huge wedge between the 
eastern shore of Michigan and the 
western shore of New York. From 
Georgian Bay to Lake Erie this re- 
gion was dotted over with settle- 
ments and single dwellings of ref- 
ugees. Especially was this true of 
the southern trip extending from the 
Detroit and Huron Rivers to the Ni- 
agara River. Detroit, Buffalo, Black 
Rock and Niagara Falls were favorite 
crossing places; from Toledo, San- 
dusky, Erie and Dunkirk, thousands 
of fugitives were taken directly across 
Lake Erie and landed at convenient 
points along the shore. 

It is impossible to tell how many 
refugees were sent from these and 
other ports to become loyal and 
self-respecting subjects of the 
Queen. An estimate based on the 
only reliable figures we have shows 
that probably 40,000 slaves escaped 
into Ohio alone, and it is safe to say 
that at least half of these went on 
to Canada. Some persons that 
visited fugitive settlements in the 
Dominion made estimates of the 
total refugee population, but the 
differences among their figures, 
which range from 15,000 or 20,000 
to 75,000, show that little value can 
be attached to their ‘guesses. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that the South 
lost millions of dollars’ worth of 
slaves through the operations of the 
underground system. 

This loss of valuable property by 
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mysterious channels, despite consti- 
tutional guarantees and _ fugitive 
slave bills, was a source of incicas- 
ing irritation between the two sec- 
tions of the country through a long 
period of years. Southern members 
of Congress preferred public charges 
-of bad faith against the free states, 
and in so doing voiced the universal 
discontent of the South. These 
sometimes accom- 
panied by estimates of the amount 
of human property lost through the 
failure of northern men to obey the 
In 1822, Moore, 


charges were 


fugitive slave laws. 
of Virginia, advocated a new fugi- 
tive recovery bill, asserting that his 
district lost four or five thousand 
dollars’ worth of runaway slaves an- 
nually. By 1850 complaints of this 
sort had become more numerous, 
and the estimates of losses much 
Thus, in August, 1850, At- 
Missouri, informed the 

“depredations to the 
of thousands 


larger. 
chison, of 
Senate that 
amount of hundreds 
of dollars are committed upon the 
people of the border slave states of 
this Union annually.” Pratt, of 
Maryland, said that not less than 
$80,000 worth of was lost 
every year by citizens of his state. 
Mason, of Virginia, declared that 
the losses of his state were already 
too heavy to be borne, that they 
were increasing from year to year, 
and were then in excess of $100,000 
per year. Butler, of South Carolina, 
reckoned the annual loss of the 
southern section at $200,000; and 
Clingman, of North Carolina, said 
that the thirty thousand fugitives 
then reported to be living in the 
North were worth at current prices 
little less than $15,000,000. 


slaves 
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In the crisis of 1860-61, the re- 
cords of the violent debates then in 
progress in Congress contain evi- 
dence that the continued violation of 
the fugitive slave law was regarded 
as a most serious accusation by 
those who made it. In April, 1860, 
Jones, of Georgia, said in the House: 
“It is a notorious fact that in a 
good many of the non-slaveholding 
states the Republican party have 
regularly organized societies—un- 
derground railroads—for the avowed 
purpose of stealing the slaves from 
the border states, and carrying them 
off to a free state or to Canada. 
These predatory bands are kept up 
by private and public subscriptions 
among the abolitionists; and in 
many states, I am sorry to say, 
they receive the sanction and pro- 
tection of the law. The border 
states lose annually thousands and 
millions of dollars’ worth of property 
by this system of larceny that has 
been carried on for years.” Polk, 
of Missouri, made the same com- 
plaint in the Senate in January, 
1861. “Underground railroads are 
established,” said he, “stretching 
from the remotest slaveholding 
states clear up to Canada. Secret 
agencies are put to work in the very 
midst of our slaveholding communi- 
ties to steal away slaves. The con- 
stitutional obligation for the rendi- 
tion of the fugitive from service is 
violated. The laws of Congress 
enacted to carry this provision of 
the Constitution into effect are not 
executed. Their execution is pre- 
vented. Prevented, first, by hostile 
and unconstitutional state legisla- 
tion. Secondly, by a vitiated public 
sentiment. Thirdly, by the conceal- 
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ing of the slave, so that the United 
States law cannot be made to reach 
him. And when the runaway is 
arrested under the fugitive slave 
law—which, however, is seldom the 
case—he is very often rescued. 
... This lawlessness is felt with 
special seriousness in the bor- 
der slave states. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are lost an- 
nually. And no state loses more 
heavily than my own.... But 
all these losses and outrages, all 
this disregard of constitutional ob- 
ligation and social duty, are as noth- 
ing in their bearing upon the Union 
in comparison with the animus, the 
intent and purpose of which they are 
at once the fruit and the evidence.” 

The noteworthy thing about this 
long controversy in- regard to fugi- 
tive slaves is that, unlike the other 
questions between the sections, it 
was not subject to compromise. As 
long as slavery remained in the 
country, slave owners demanded the 
restoration of their runaways, and 
the demand was recognized, first, 
by the insertion of clauses in the 
Constitution and the Ordinance of 
1787; and, secondly, by the enact- 
ment of the fugitive slave laws of 
1792 and 1850. But the responsi- 
bility thus assumed by the general 
government could not be met. The 
operations of the underground rail- 
road were beyond party control. 
The number of escapes increased 
rapidly, and hundreds of northern 
communities were stirred by the 
affecting sights and stories which 
the “U. G. R. R.” brought to 
their immediate notice. The free 
states passed personal liberty laws 
to protect the fugitive from 
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capture; vigilance committees were 
organized by prominent men in 
many of the larger cities for the 
same purpose; Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, herself an underground op- 
erator in Cincinnati, wrote “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” to portray to the 
world the runaway’s aspirations for 
liberty; and John Brown proposed 


“SWEET MEMORY’S PALACE” 





to make use of underground meth- 
ods in carrying out his Harper’s 
Ferry scheme of liberation. When, 
therefore, the southern states un- 
dertook to secede from the Union, 
they had ample ground for declar- 
ing one of their chief reasons to be 
the bad faith of the North in refus- 
ing to surrender fugitives. 



















‘Sweet Memory’s Palace of 
Renewed Delight” 


By Mary Lord 


WEET Memory’s palace of renewed delight 
Within my heart uplifts its slender spires. 

Worn with vain strife, thither my soul retires 
To count again its treasures, and the sight 
Enjoy of precious gifts lost in time’s flight. 
Within its echoing halls my heart’s desires 
Are satisfied,—and long since smothered fires 
Rouse from their ashes, warm me, and give light 
To my dim eyes; faces in dear youth known 
Smile love on me, sweet music never more 
To sound still lingers softly here alone, 
And footsteps long years silent tread the floor. 
Yet all within the palace is mine own, 
And smiling, well content, I close the door. 














A Winter Wooing 


By Phoebe Willey Bensel 


7 "VE jest be’n down suller, 
mother, an’ my land! that boy 
don’t more’n half do_ his 
work — everything throwed 

around in the most shif’less way you 
ever see! An’, mother, you ain’t 
saved but two barrels of apples fur 
the winter; an’ you didn’t make a 
mite of cider apple sauce, either. You 
don’t cook anything scursely, livin’ 
alone as you do. I’m goin’ to bake 
some pies—you’ve got a little mince- 
meat left—an’ a cake before I go 
home.” 

“Now, Almiry, there ain’t no need 
of your doin’ any sech thing; I can 
cook my own vittles, I guess, if I be 
old,” and a decidedly rebellious ex- 
pression spread over Mrs. Pettingill’s 
face, as she pushed her steel-bowed 
spectacles up over her forehead, and 
looked severely at her energetic 
daughter-in-law. 

“Land sakes! I know you can 
cook, mother,” was the younger 
woman’s reply, as she came out of the 
buttery, with the bread-board and 
rolling-pin in her hands; depositing 
these on the kitchen table, she bustled 
back after the rest of the materials 
for the purposed pie and cake making. 
“Don’t you s’pose I know you can 
cook? My gracious! Dave thinks 
nobody can hold a candle to you. 
It’s mother does this an’ mother does 
that, year in an’ year out with him 
But ’tain’t safe for you to stay here 


alone now it’s comin’ cold weather— 
you know yourself ’tain’t. S’posin’ 
you was took sick? What in the world 
would you do? Dave says you've 
got to shet up the house an’ come 
an’ stay with us, an’ if you git tired 
of us you can go an’ visit Mary Ann 
an’ Sarah, an’ you could go over to 
Sam’s fur a spell ef you wanted too.” 

“T must say, Almiry, that you an’ 
Dave seem to be takin’ consid’able 
on your shoulders,” began Mrs. Pet- 
tingill in an offended tone: “How do 
you know I want to shet up my house 
an’ go to live on my children? [I ain’t 
never said I wanted to an’ what’s more, 
I don’t know’s I ever calc’lated to git 
to a place in my life where I wa’n’t 
capable of takin’ care of myself.” 

“My soul! nobody that I know of 
thinks you ain’t capable of takin’ care 
of yourself, mother, but Dave’s all 
the time frettin’ and fumin’ because 
you're livin’ here alone; he thinks 
something’ll happen to you, an’ last 
week Mary Ann an’ Sarah was over 
to our house visitin’—it’s the first 
time they’ve be’n to see me fur pritty 
near a year—an’ they was talkin’ 
about it an’ fussin’ because you 
wouldn’t come an’ live with some of 
us, an’ fur my part, I don’t see any 
earthly reason why you don’t.” And 
Almira Pettingill paused more for 
lack of breath than want of words, 
and regarded her mother-in-law with 
cold severity. 
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“My land!” said old Mrs. Pet- 
tingill, wrathfully, “I should think any 
body with a mite of sense could see 
why I don’t. Do you s’pose any body 
as old’s I be wants to give up her 
own home, where she’s spent the heft 
of her life, an’ go an’ sag down on 
her children?” 

“Mercy me, mother!” the 
answer, “Don’t anybody think you're 
goin’ to sag on ’em, but you know 
you ain't got a child in the world but 
what would be tickled most to death 
to hev you live with ’em.” 

“Yes, I know they’d like to hev me, 
but I can take a sight more comfort 
here than I can anywhere else,” and 
the old face had a wistful, homesick 
look, at the thought of leaving the 
little old farmhouse that for the 
greater part of her life had been a 
silent witness of its joys and sorrows, 
of the sunshine and storms that had 
brought fair weather and foul to her 
and hers. “No,” she continued, “You 
an’ Dave an’ the girls mean _ well, 
but I’d ruther stay where I be.” 

“Well, I s’pose I might’s well stop 
talkin’ ef you’ve made up your mind 
to stay here; but I can’t see but 
father’s took jest as much comfort 
sense he sold his farm an’ come to 
live with Dave an’ me, as he ever did; 
an’ I thought you’d be company fur 
each other—there comes Dave now 
an’ I ain’t finished these pies an’ I 
don’t s’pose he'll be willin’ to wait 
a minute; it’s too bad, mother!—” 

“There! there! Almiry!” interrupted 
the old lady, impatiently; “do put 
your things on fur I mistrust Dave’ll 
be in a terrible whew, an’ won’t want 
to wait a minute. I can finish the 
I guess I ain’t forgot 


was 


pies myself. 
how.” 
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The stalwart form of her son just 
then darkened the door; “Hullo 
mother!” was his greeting; “When 
you comin’ over to live with us? I 
thought I’d stop some time next 
week an’ get you—hurry up, Almiry! 
this hoss don’t like to stand—whoa 
there!—now, mother, you set the day 
an’ I’ll be right over after you. Come, 
come, Almiry, can’t you bea little 
spryer?” 4 

Old Mrs. Pettingill watched her son 
and his wife drive slowly up the long 
ascending from the 
front of her house, until a sudden turn 
at the top hid them from her view; 
then, turning, she gave a long, affec- 
tionate look at the small, weather- 
beaten house that had sheltered her 
through so many years of sunshine 
and shadow—there it stood, setting 
well back from the road, its front 
yard a wild tangle of snow-berries, 


hill, gradually 


cinnamon roses, lilac bushes and the 
old-fashioned flowers, frost- 
bitten and wilted, that she had planted 
every year since she came there, a 
bright-faced bride so many years ago. 
A memory of these old days swept 
over her as she stood there. She 
could see the joy and gladness that 
had filled the first few years when 
love had lightened labor and made 
all toil seem easy; then had come 
the heavy burden of sorrow that had 
left her alone with her four little ones 
to care for, and her kind old eyes had 
a look of sorrowful retrospection in 
their depths as they glanced back 
along the pathway of years that lay 
behind her, heavy with their loads of 
sorrow and care and anxiety. As she 
thought of all these things, and how 
she had struggled alone, unaided, ex- 
cept by a brave and dauntless spirit, 


now 
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amd had brought her sons and daugh- 
ters up good and honest men and 
women, and at last had sent them 
forth well-equipped into homes of 
their own, a flush of pride warmed 
her faded cheek, and she crossed the 
threshold of her homely old kitchen, 
saying to herself, “The old place has 
been a good home to me all these 
years an’ why should I turn my back 
on it now? No, here I be, an’ here 
I’m goin’ to stay as long’s I stay any- 
where in this world. Dave an’ the 
rest on ’em’s good, but they don’t 
understand how ’tis. No, I couldn’t 
go an’ live with anyone else an’ take 
a speck of comfort; they'll hev to git 
that notion out o’ their heads.” 

She finished the making of the pies 
and cake, and then set about getting 
her supper. When it was nearly 
ready to take from the oven, she 
turned up the leaf of her table and 
spread a snowy piece of home-spun 
linen, which she had woven years be- 
fore, over it; and placed her food 
upon it; there was a dish of smoking 
hot beans with a brown, crisp piece 
of pork in the middle, a plate of brown 
bread and another of white and a dish 
of big red apples baked until, through 
the cracked skin, the inside showed 
pinky white. 

She looked at it with a new sense 
of thankfulness, but, before sitting 
down she filled a saucer with warm 
milk and placed it on the floor for the 
big black cat, who sat in a flag- 
bottomed chair by the kitchen stove, 


blinking in sleepy content at the 
warmth and comfort around him. 
Mrs. Pettingill was not an old 


woman who cared unduly for what 
she ate, but to-night her supper 
seemed to possess a subtile flavor of 
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home comfort, of warmth and snug- 
ness and shelter, appealing more to 
her spiritual sense of imagination than 
to her coarser, more material sense of 
the palate. 

The next week Mrs. Pettingill’s 
son Dave came over to fix a place in 
the kitchen roof that leaked, and after 
a great deal of talking, persuaded his 
mother to spend a week at his house, 
promising if she did not like it, to 
bring her back home again for the 
winter. 

The first few days of her visit 


passed quite pleasantly, for there 
were grand-children, sturdy little 
boys, who thought the world of 


“granny”; and then there were vari- 
ous improvements which David had 
made on the place, that she must see. 
And then she must be taken to look 
at the piece of woodland that had 
lately been bought. It was a cloudy, 
damp day with an easterly wind when 
Mrs. Pettingill went with her son to 
inspect his new purchase, and the 
energetic old lady took a heavy cold 
which threatened to develop into 
pneumonia, and after this, neither 
Dave nor Almira would consent to 
her return to her own home. 

Old Mrs. Pettingill insisted, how- 
ever, on having everything on the old 
place made ready for winter in her 
usual way. Every night she longed, 
with a homesick longing, for her own 
bed, in the small bedroom opening 
off the kitchen, where she had slept 
for so many years. The furnishings 
of her son’s house were luxurious in 
comparison with her own, but she had 
lived among her own belongings so 
many years and loved them so well 
that they had become idealized, and 
instead of being inanimate objects to 
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her, they seemed to almost possess « 
living, breathing individuality. 
Almira’s parlor, with its fine up- 
holstered furniture and __bright- 
flowered Brussels carpet, its lace 
curtains, its tidies and wax flowers 
and hair wreath, fared ill when con- 
trasted with her own beloved kitchen, 
with its braided rugs and well-scoured 
table and yellow chairs, the little light 
stand between the two windows and 
the tall old clock in the corner that 
had told off the hours for so many 
years. Almira was considered a won- 
derful house-keeper and famous cook, 
but the sweet spicy cakes, and rich 
pastry that came out of her oven were 
like dry chips to old Mrs. Pettingill, 
and she longed hungrily for the baked 
beans and brown bread, for the rye 
drop-cakes and Indian meal bannocks 
she used to cook in her own home. 
Even Tobias, her black cat, who had 
accompanied his mistress on her visit 
seemed homesick, and spent his days 
curled up in Mrs. Pettingill’s lap. 
She looked out of the window and 
saw the neighbors passing and re- 
passing, for her son’s house was on 
the main-travelled road. She saw the 
sunshiny front yard ankle deep with 
bright-hued autumn leaves, and mut- 
tered to herself, “tain’t nowhere near’s 
pleasant as ’tis to home.” Her only 
comfort and solace, after the first 
week, she found in the company oi 
Almira’s father, Hiram Mitchell; he 
had sold his farm and come to live 
with his daughter because she thougitt 
“father was too old to live alone;” 
but, in spite of his daughter’s asser- 
tion that “father took just as much 
comfort as he ever did,” the active old 
man missed the hard labor, and busy 
life to which he had always been 
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accustomed, and spent many sorrow- 
ful, homesick hours in-his daughter’s 
house. Almira’s house was almost 
palatial compared with the little, long 
low house that had been his home 
for nearly seventy years, but its plain, 
homely seemed more 
homelike to his partial eyes, than any- 
thing his daughter’s house contained. 
He was thirsty for a drink, drawn 
from the sparkling depths of the old 
well his grand-father had dug; while 
no ambrosia of the gods would ever 
taste so delicious as one of the pound 
sweetings that grew on the knarled 
old apple tree that stood in one cor- 
ner of the yard. He and Mrs. Pet- 
tingill had found considerable mourn- 
ful enjoyment and sober satisfaction 
in looking back over the years that 
had flown, and talking over those days 
so long ago, when life was young 
and toil a pleasure. Together they 
recalled the old times and talked in 
friendly fashion of the life that lay 
behind them, until one bright pleas- 
ant day during the first week of 
December, David, with Almira and 
the two boys, had driven over to Led- 
ham, to see Almira’s sister and buy 
a young horse David wanted. The 
two old people were left alone. It 
was then a daring thought flashed 
through Mrs. Pettingill’s brain; with 
a triumphant gleam in her eyes she 
called Mr. Mitchell in from the barn 
where he was busily engaged in shell- 
ing corn—for the active, alert old man 
found the days far too long for him 
unless he could “chore ’round” as he 
called it. He was like a tough elm 
that had been transplanted from its 
native soil and refused to take root 
in new ground. Mrs. Pettingill’s visit 
had been a great pleasure to him; it 
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had made a bright spot in his lonely 
life; for the two had many tastes in 
common and they enjoyed, as is 
natural in old people, living in the 
past. Now he came out of the barn 
in answer to Mrs. Pettingill’s sum- 
mons, a ruddy-faced, pleasant looking 
man; “Good land, grandpa!” called 
the impatient old woman. “What 
makes you so slow? Do step along 
a little mite spryer. I declare it does 
seem’s if you was the slowest mortal 
I ever see!” 

“Sho’ now, Mis’ Pettingill,” was the 
answer, as he came slowly towards 
the house, “I wouldn’t git so excited 
if I was you. What ye in sich a 
twitter about? Anything happened?” 

“Ain’t nothing happened; but I 
want you to harness the hoss an’ take 
me home as quick’s you can,’ and 
Mrs. Pettingill’s faded blue eyes 
gleamed as determinedly now, as they 
ever had in her younger days; “I’ve 
stood this jest as long’s I can an’ I’m 
goin’ home today. It’s a good chance 
fur Dave an’ Almiry won't be back 
til late an’ Dave’ll hev so many chores 
to do that he can’t come after me 
to-night an’ I guess by mornin’ he'll 
be capable o’ seein’ things as I do; at 
any rate I’m goin’ home! [I'll fly 
‘round an’ get my things together an’ 
you see if Tobias is out to the barn. 
Poor cat! he’s as homesick’s I be! 
I’m goin’ to put some vittles in a 
basket an’ we'll eat our dinner before 
you start back. Now hurry, do, fur 
it seems’s if I couldn’t wait to get 
back to my little old house.” 

Before long Mr. Mitchell drove up 
to the front gate, and after putting 
Mrs. Pettingill’s various bundles and 
boxes into the back of the sleigh, he 
tucked the buffalo robe carefully 


around her and with Tobias snugly 
bestowed in a basket on the seat be- 
tween them, the two old people jogged 
contentedly away. It was a pleasant 
day ; and snow sparkled and glistened 
in the sunlight and the air was cool 
and crisp. 

“Pleasant, ain’t it?’ queried Mr. 
Mitchell, inhaling a deep breath. “I 
declare, weather like this makes a man 
feel ambitious. I wish I was goin’ 
home to my old farm; kinder breaks 
a man up to go an’ live with his 
children ef they be good to him. He 
feels lost, so to speak, as ef he didn’t 
hev no place in the world nor no work 
to do. I snum! I must have be’n 
an all-fired fool when I sold my farm! 
But there! it’s done an’ can’t be helped, 
I s’pose.’ 

“Tis hard; yes,’tis hard,” assented 
Mrs. Pettingill soberly ; “somehow the 
children don’t seem to sense how bad 
tis fur us after workin’ hard all our 
lives to settle down an’ be contented 
to do nothing, ’tain’t natural, an’ I 
feel to be thankful that I’ve kept my 
little farm an’ still hev a home o’ my 
own. I’ve got four children an’ thank 
the Lord! they all want me; but I 
ain’t goin’ to stay with none of ’em; 
my home’s the best fur me.” 

“So ’tis, so ’tis,” agreed Mr. Mitch- 
ell. “You’ve got a nice place there. 
But ’ve thought you hed pretty tough 
times after Silas died an’ left you 
with all them young ones an’ not much 
to do with.” 

“Yes, I did so,” was Mrs. Pettingill’s 
answer. “But there,” and a flash of 
pride brightened her tired old eyes, 
“I enjoyed copin’ with difficulties an’ 
I hed somethin’ to work fur. I think 
them was my best an’ happiest days, 
fur the children grew so fast an’ they 
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was bright an’ smart’s anybody’s 
children an’ I brought ’em up to be 
truth-tellin’, God-fearin’ men an’ 
women.” 

“That you did, Betsey,’ was her 
companion’s hearty response, “You 
done a sight better than some women 
would in your place.” 

“Yes, my old house has seen hard 
struggles an’ poor fare, but it’s be’n 
a good home to me, though I don't 
deny it’s kinder lonesome sometimes, 
‘specially at night when I don’t hev 
nobody fer company but Tobias; an’ 
he’s gittin’ old; I can’t expect to keep 
him much longer. I must be lookin’ 
‘round fur a likely young kitten fur 
he’s most too old to hunt now. There,” 
as they reached the turn in the road 
and saw her old home lying at the 
foot of the hill, “there ’tis, as natural’s 
ever.” And long before they had 
reached the bottom of the hill, her 
eager spirit had passed through the 
doorway and entered the familiar 
rooms, glorifying each homely piece 
of furnishing with its loving glance. 
Ah! it was sweet to be coming home 
once more, and Mrs. Pettingill felt a 
pang of pity for the downcast old man 
at her side. “Ain’t there no way of 
buyin’ back your old farm, Hiram?” 
she inquired of her silent companion. 

“Lordy, no,” was the answer, “I did 
try once, unbeknownst to Almiry ; but 
it wa’n’t no use; the man liked the 
place too well to sell it. But, see here, 
Betsey, I’ve been thinkin’-—why can’t 
you an’ me strike a bargain? You've 


got to hev a man to work the farm an’ 
I’ve got a comfortable little sum out 
to interest—seems to me we might 
take solid comfort together. 


I ain’t 
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hard to get along with an’ I tised to 
hev a mighty notion after you when 
we was young, but I was too darned 
bashful in them days to let you know 
it an’ then Silas stepped in an’ walked 
off with ye. Come, what do you sav 
to it?” and he edged as near his old 
friend as the basket containing Tobias, 
would permit. 

“Law, Hiram, what do you s’pose 
the children would say!” and Mrs. 
Pettingill’s wrinkled face reddened like 
a girl’s. “I don’t deny that *twould 
be master comfortable; but there, two 
old folks like us hed orter know better 
than to talk sech foolishness.” 

“°Tain’t foolishness,” stoutly main- 
tained the eager old man. “We're old 
enough to know what we want, an’ | 
don’t know’s the children on either 
side hev any right to say I, yes or no. 
We've took good care of ’em an’ done 
our best by ’em an’ now I guess we’ve 
a right to suit ourselves; say yes, do 
Betsey, before we git to the house, 
an’ we'll both feel more to home. 

“Well, I don’t know,” began Mrs. 
Pettingill, dubiously, as they neared 
the house, “I s’pose *twould be good 
in some ways. Land! yes, I don’t 
know but we might’s well.” 

“Right you are, Betsey,” exclaimed 
the jubilant old lover as he sprang 
out of the sleigh and lifting Mrs. Pet- 
tingill to the ground implanted a 
hearty smack on her lips. “We ain’t 
goin’ to let no grass grow under our 
feet, neither, to-morrer’s jest as good a 
day’s we'll hev an’ we'll drive over 
to old Parson Dexter’s an’ then we 
can feel’s though we was livin’ once 
more. Lord!-but it will seem good 
to know we are to home agin!” 
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My Little Lass 


By Elvira Sydnor Miller 


HEARD the minstrels play last night 
| There in the long and lighted hall, 
And saw you passing gowned in white, 

The star, the splendor of the ball. 
Your dusky lovelocks softly blew 
About your face in their old way, 
And all men’s eyes looked love on you— 
My little lass of yesterday. ‘ 


Still in those tender eyes there shone 
The April light of childhood fair, 

A rose, you seemed too freshly blown 
To wither in the ballroom air. 

The stately matrons praised your grace, 
They eyed you in their worldly way, 

They set a price upon your face, 
My little lass of yesterday. 


The old men, too, as you passed by 

Like music wafted on the air, 
Heaved many a sad regretful sigh 

For vanished loves as sweet as fair. 
For radiant eyes and brows of snow 

Now veiled by marbles cold and gray, 
Alack, the rose of Long Ago, 

My little lass of yesterday. 





It seems but one short year ago 

Since you and I told fairy stories, 
And now I sigh and wish to know 

If you have quite forgot their glories. 
Forgot the fairy prince whose kiss 

Should wake you in the old sweet way, 
Forgot the lands where sunset is— 

My little lass of yesterday. 


You smile, you blush, say can it be, 
The tairy prince has come to find you, 
To lead you back to Arcady 
And with Love’s golden fetters bind you. 
What he! This wrinkled beau who stands 
Befcre you smirking, old and gray, 
Too soon the world and you strike hands, 
My little lass of yesterday. 
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The Miracle of Irrigation 


By Day Allen Willey 


" RAW it till it gets cold,” 
says the housewife as she 
hands you the cup and 
points to the pump beside 

the doorway, and you do not stop 

to count the quarts and gallons 
that flow through thé moss-grown 
trough just for that one drink. 

Or if you plunge your face into the 

brimming bucket as it is poised on the 

well rim she bids you have a care lest 
any of it fall back into the cool 
depths, and splash it goes upon the 
grass beneath, so thick and green from 
the constant moistening. Water, 
water everywhere and every drop to 
drink. How often the Westerner 
thinks of his old home, every wood- 
land patch with its pool and a spring 
at every turn of the way gushing 
forth in a miniature cataract or trick- 
ling in a tiny rivulet from rocky 
crevices. Should the creek run dry 
in the pasture, the cattle can be driven 
to the neighboring field where flows 
another, in which they drink and wade 
before seeking the shade of the trees 
by its bank. Not only in the door- 
yard but in the barnyard sometimes 
there still hangs the “old oaken” 
or some other kind of bucket from the 
rusty chain, and the one far away re- 
members how his father taught him 
the right twitch to give so as to fill it. 

As he looks over the Western land 
stretching away as far as eye can 
reach, the vista unbroken by rock or 
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tree or hillock,—miles and miles with 
never a brook or well, and weeks and 
months when not even a cloud the 
size of a man’s hand drifts across the 
sky,—this mental picture of the past 
becomes more vivid and how often 
and how intensely he covets even the 
water dashed from the bucket after 
his thirst was quenched, and what he 
pumped out to get the drink cool. 
His horse may carry him a day’s jour- 
ney over a country every acre of 
which is his, and its hoofs sink into 
earth rich in all the elements that bring 
forth the stalk and the plant, but dried 
into worthless powder by the rays of 
the summer sun. The creek which in 
the spring became a muddy river 
overflowing its banks far and wide is 
now a series of pools from which he 
hauls his water barrels many long 
miles to the farmhouse where their 
contents are as carefully preserved as 
is the store of food. He is grateful 
for enough to sustain animal life even 
if all vegetation must wither from 
lack of moisture. Every schoolboy 
can define the word drouth, but only 
the child of the prairie knows its 
meaning; and when with father or 
mother he is taken back to where 
“grandpa used to live” and sees the 
wells and brooks and ponds, small 
wonder is it that his eyes dilate, for 
here is indeed a foreign land. 

This is not a story of yesterday, but 
of the present, in spite of all that we 
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THE MIRACLE OF IRRIGATION 





have heard about irrigation. Such a 
vast region is thirsting for water that 
though mile after mile of canals and 
great artificial lakes has been made, 
only a few million acres have been 
reclaimed. How differently the West- 
ern farmer regards space! The hun- 
dred or two hundred acres that may 
make a man wealthy in New England 
are merely a single field to the grower 
whose corn may cover a_ thousand 
acres and who employs scores of la- 
borers to gather his wheat at harvest 
time. About eight million acres are 
traversed by the canals big and little, 
of which 50,000 miles have been dug; 
the grainfields of all New England 
contain but 350,000 acres, and adding 
the rich valleys and plains of New 
York gives less than 3,000,000. The 
corn, wheat and oats of New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware could be grown 
in the irrigated territory which is as 
large as Nebraska and Iowa, the two 
greatest cornfields on the globe. But 
there is yet to be conquered a domain 
stretching away over hill and plain 
and valley a thousand miles from 
north to south and fifteen hundred 
miles from east to west. Of course 
not all is waste, but the surveyor has 
travelled through its length and 
breadth and has mapped out the coun- 
try which as yet is no man’s, merely 
for lack of nourishment. Great re- 
gions will be forever parched as 
neither river nor lake is near enough 
to moisten them, but over a hundred 
million—to be exact 120,000,000— 
acres can be made to blossom, per- 
haps not as the rose, but can be con- 
verted into a land of plenty when over- 
spread by the waters above and _ be- 
neath them. It startles one to con- 
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template the possible changes in the 
United States when the silence of 
desolation which prevails in this great 
expanse gives place to the call of the 
plough boy, the lowing of cattle and 
the crow and cackle of fowls. A 
country three time as large as 
all New England and_= greater 
than the far Eastern and Middle 
States it exceeds any 
commonwealth in that 

itseli—Texas. All of 
the farmers of Great Britain and 
Canada could till their present fields 
within it and space be left for Ger- 
many. All of the wheat seed planted 
in the United States each season could 
be grown within it and nearly enough 
room spared to raise our annual oat 
crop. 

These figures are interesting, for 
they have helped win a battle which 
has been waging for nearly forty 
years in the halls of Congress—a 
struggle to have great national water 
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combined, 
size save 


empire in 


works from which the life-giving 
liquid could be conveyed to the arid 
lands. Year after year, East and West 
opposed each other on Capitol Hill. 
What has been done in the spreading 
of the waters has shown what can be 
done when the government itself 
blocks gorge and valley, forming 
reservoirs each of which will fertilize 
a thousand or a million acres. 
Strange it is but the scientist has 
proved it true that when you take a 
little patch of sand such as is found 
in some of the deserts of the West and 
allow water to soak into it, a combina- 
tion is formed from which the plant 
or stalk springs more vigorously even 
than from the dark, rich soil watered 
by the rainfall and dew. Many of 
what we call “staple” crops are not as 
abundant when grown in ground 
naturally irrigated as when planted in 
the field or garden rescued from the 
barrens. When the war of the West 
and the East was being fought in Con- 
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gress, an expert from the Department 
of Agriculture came to the aid of the 
West with some figures. Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois are 
noted for their fertile farms and their 
abundant harvests. He compared this 
corner of the country with Idaho, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, New 
Mexico and Utah where the water has 
been diverted to flow over what was 
once sterile plain. Each harvest for 
ten years in this region of irrigation 
yielded an average of one bushel of 
wheat more to the acre, two bushels of 
rye, two bushels of barley, seven and 
of potatoes than 
did those for the same period in the 
four states on the other side of the 
The expert also proved 
that the farmer who cast his lot on the 
border of the arid lands had produced 
one bushel of wheat to the acre, one 
of oats, two of rye, one of barley and 
eleven of potatoes more than the aver- 
age yearly harvest of the whole coun- 


a half bushels 


Mississippi. 
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try during the same period. He has 
gone into a desert, in some places as 
barren as Sahara, making of it field, 
orchard and garden. 

From Dakota and Montana to the 
Rio Grande and from the Missouri to 
the Pacific can be seen the oases made 
by the irrigators. The monotonous 
vista spotted with patches of chapar- 
ral, cactus and sagebush, 
tending beyond the horizon bare of 
any green thing, has here and there 
given place to prosperity seen in the 
masses of waving grain, 
mile after mile of trees laden with 
fruit interspersed with farm homes 
and villages, the canals gleaming like 
silver ribbons in the sunlight. Men 
are probably living who yet remember 
urging their wearied horses through 
the burning sand of eastern Colorado 
when they followed Fremont in his 
expedition through this pathless, life- 
less region. The gold hunters of ’49 
struggled through the waterless val- 
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leys of California destitute of every- 
thing save sand and rock, some to 
drop down and die of thirst in sight 
of the wealth-bearing ledges. In the 
transcontinental journey there are 
hours when on the warmest summer 
day the traveller must close the car 
window to keep from suffocating in 
the hot air laden with alkali dust 
which pours in from the desert he is 
crossing—a desert strewn with the 
bones of man and beast for the last 
fifty years. Yet it is in such a coun- 
try that water is doing its magical 
work. Already it has wrought won- 
ders in the Colorado sand hills. The 
deadly valleys of California have be- 


come vineyards and orchards and 


gardens supplying the tables in far- 
away New England and New York, 
and even selling their products in the 
markets of London and Paris as well. 
The “Staked Plain” of the South- 
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LAKE BUILDING, NEAR FORT COLLINS, COL. 





west which has taken the life of 
many a man who has attempted to 
cross its expanse has become a cen- 
tre of the new civilization, and its 
terrors so often described by the 
traveller and depicted by the his- 
torian will soon be only a memory. 

Yet the people of the West have 
merely been following for a quarter of 
a century what was done ages ago. If 
one were writing the history of irri- 
gation he must go back to the biblical 
days. The work of the ancient inhab- 
itants of the world is to be seen in the 
Nile Valley in walls constructed so 
solidly that they are still utilized to 
confine the waters. The plains about 
Babylon were fertilized from reser- 
voirs, portions of which are pointed 
out to the tourist; while the Spanish 
invaders of Mexico were given a les- 
son by the Aztec engineers who per- 
haps were the pioneers in America in 





the artificial application of water to 
the soil. To-day tribes in Arizona and 
New Mexico get a scanty subsistence 
from grain and vegetables springing 
from the banks of the shallow ditch 
they have dug through their patches 
of ground in sight of the yet imposing 
ruins of the past. Their limited 
knowledge of irrigation is doubtless 
inherited, for the scientists admit that 
the famous Pimas of Arizona were 
experts in this, as a study of the his- 
tory which nature has _ furnished 
proves. The methods which they, as 
well as the builders of the Old World, 
pursued are still followed. The en- 
gineer of to-day has his instruments 
which establish a more accurate grade 
for the flow of the water; he knows 
about the geological formation so that 















DITCHES AND FLOOD GATES IN PECOS VALLEY, N. M. 


he can build his dam or reservoir on 
a surer foundation, and the human 
digger, shoveller and carrier have been 
replaced to a great extent by labor- 
saving machines, some of which will 
do the day’s work of a hundred men, 
but he has not ceased to wonder at the 
marvellous workmanship displayed in 
the erection of the massive walls of 
masonry and the mile after mile of 
conduit, some of it in the shadow of 
the Pyramids and some in the heart of 
Old Mexico. 

If the Rocky Mountains could be 
torn down we might see water as 
abundant in the West as in New Eng- 
land. As the clouds, laden with moist- 
ure, drift in from the Pacific they are 
caught by the mountain tops and 
robbed of the nourishment that na- 
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ture intended for “arid America,” 
but the irrigator is obtaining his 
revenge by forcing the hills which 
shut off the rain clouds to aid him 
in his work. 

Not so long ago the Poudre River 
flowed through the valley of that 
name, at the head merely a range of 
cliffs rent in twain by a convulsion of 
long ago, but farther down another 
natural wall turned aside the stream 
which forced its way seaward, leaving 
the remainder of the valley barren. If 
some way could be found to bring it 
through the barrier its waters would 
convert this waste into plenty, and so 
the men who decided to make the 
attempt finally succeeded in boring a 
hole through the granite nearly a thou- 
sand feet in length and large enough 
to allow all of the water even in the 
freshet season to pass. An aqueduct 
of stout planks and beams was built 
against the side of the mountain, sup- 
ported on wooden stilts high in the 





air and in places bound to the cliff by 
huge iron arms. Other tunnels were 
constructed, and finally an artificial 
channel a mile in length was com- 
pleted. It carried the Poudre to a nar- 
row cleft where its waters could be 
held in check to be poured into thir- 
teen reservoirs so that as fast as one 
is filled the surplus of precious liquid 
is turned into another. This was the 
birthplace of irrigation in Colorado 
where two million acres are now nur- 
tured. The conversion of the valley 
into a series of fertile farms caused 
other mountain gorges to be walled 
and the pent up waters to be turned 
into a network of canals. 

From artificial lakes in California 
flow streams that are rivers in width 
and depth, some carried high in the air 
in the “flumes” and discharging their 
contents fifty and seventy-five miles 
away upon valley and plain where 
trees and vines yield almost as much 
wealth as the gold which first tempted 
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marked by the skeleton of man and 
beast and the wreck of the “prairie 
schooner,” but into its edge the waters 
are working. Down in New Mexico 
a dark line on the horizon has saved 
the life of many a fortune seeker 
struggling through the burning sands 
of the Pecos valley, for it meant he 
‘was nearing the Rio Pecos, coursing 
. between its fringe of trees and bushes, 
HARVESTING ALFALFA and it gave him hope to push forward 

to the “precious water” as it has been 

the adventurer to this region. Per- called. What a change has taken 
haps nowhere in the world has water place here! The desert trail is only a 
so transformed barren desolation into memory. In its place is a way of steel 
a paradise of fruit and flowers as in along which rushes the locomotive and 
the Golden State where one can ride from the car window the passenger 
on the banks of canals and branches sees the panorama of the farm un- 
which would extend 2,000 miles if dug — folded—the hay makers in the alfalfa 
in a straight line. There is the San patch, thousands of sheep quietly 
Luis system, a river made by man 250 browsing on the rich herbage, the 
miles in length feeding 2,000 miles plough turning over the stubble for 
of canal and ditch which interlace the wheat seed, the fruit pickers amid 
its valley with arteries filled with ip. trees, the houses of the farmers 
life-giving fluid. La Junta, 864 with their ample barns and fodder 
miles long, fills its channel from stacks, while every few miles the train 
six reservoirs, one of which cov- stops at one of the towns or cities 
ers twenty square miles of sur-  cottered throughout the valley, each 


face. to ie ; 
: ae with its busy, happy people. The vis- 
The river of the West is indeed itor finds himself in the centre of a 


capricious. On one day the horseman 
may ride across its sandy bottom dry 
shod, to return a week later and find 
it “bank full” from a cloudburst in 
the Rockies a hundred miles away. Jt 
cuts its way through the prairie like a 
huge serpent or when it takes a fancy 
makes a new channel leaving a ragged 
gap in the soil as a reminder of its 
former bed, but by degrees it is being 
tamed and held in bondage. Many a 
prospector knows by his own experi- 
ence of the terrors of the American 
Sahara whose “trails” are too plainly 
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new civilization. Yet every farm has 
been created out of the barren waste 
and the pastures where fatten the 
sheep and the fields where flourish the 
grain sustained absolutely nothing 
but the cactus and sagebush, until 
the river was forced to help by the 
work of the irrigator. The two arti- 
ficial lakes formed by blocking its 
channel with stone barriers make 
habitable 300,000 acres which support 
a hundred thousand people, where for- 
merly not a man could live. 

Almost as wonderful is the trans- 
formation where the “waters under 
the earth” have been drawn out and 
forced over its surface. In some por- 
tions of Nebraska and Dakota one 
sees the windmills like the trees of 
the forest, so thickly do they stand on 
the prairie, each moving a mechanical 
muscle that takes the place of the well 
windlass and the pump arm. Far 
away to the south the new Acadia 
rests on a wonderful subterranean sea. 
The top of the prairie has been pierced 
in hundreds of places, but steam en- 
gines do the work of the windmills, 
lifting the water from the reservoir 
nature has created for the rice grow- 
ers, and throwing it in cascades into 
the canals. 

In the history of this invasion of 
the wilderness a variety of themes are 
offered for the pen of the novelist— 
stories of failure as well as success— 
stories of heroism through patient 
years of suffering ending in failure. 
Many an opening has been made 
across the plain and valley through 
which the water never flowed because 
some one had blundered, and the 
abundant harvest which the settler 
had counted upon as reward of his 
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toil and waiting has, mirage-like, 
lured him to his death. The pioneers 
in the arid country were put to a test 
perhaps more severe than the men and 
women who first saw Plymouth Rock, 
for the Puritans had some sustenance 
afforded by nature when they reached 
the western shore, while the wander- 
ers of later times had none, save that 
borne by their packhorses or carried 
in their wagons. 

The waste places that have been 
turned into a land of plenty have been 
so by the sweat of the brow. After 
the waters have spread over the earth 
from seedtime until its ripening, every 
day brings its labor to be performed, 
sometimes from before the dawn until 
after dark. 

When the new history of the South- 
west is written one chapter which it 
will contain will be the story which is 
still told of the brothers who guided 
the plough through the prairie sod to 
loosen it so they could dig with their 
own hands the first watercourse of the 
series which was to turn 350,000 acres 
into a vast ricefield. The Dusons 
were of the people who had migrated 
from the other Land of Evangeline 
to seek their fortune in the new 
Acadia, but unlike many of their fel- 
lows, poverty had not cast them down. 
Believing that nature would in the 
end reward them, day after day they 
toiled side by side in the trench amid 
the jeers of their neighbors who were 
content to harvest their few bushels 
from the patches moistened by 
heaven and fitly termed “Providence 
rice.” The weeks became months be- 
fore the half mile ditch reaching from 
the Dusons’ farm to the water supply 
was completed, but there came a day 
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when a few shovelfuls of earth re- 
moved the final barrier and the trench 
became an artery to nourish their 
grain to maturity. Not a house, not 
a tree stood thereabouts on the prairie, 
but the brothers had a vision of a 
city teeming with life and prosperity. 
They went to the president of the 
railroad company whose band of steel 
crossing the waste was its only con- 
nection with the outside world, and 
asked that a train be stopped by their 
field. The president laughed, ‘What 
is the use? not even a tent stands 
there.” 

“We are going to have a town 
there,” said the brothers. The presi- 
dent had heard of the ditch. He had 
seen the country from his car window 
and he laughed again. The brothers 
went away but came back a few days 
later. 

“Will you stop one train a day if we 
will furnish a depot and pay the salary 
of an agent?” 

The president finally agreed to this 
and the Dusons went to the nearest 


settlement and obtained a wooden shed 
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which they moved on rollers across 
the country to the town site, and hired 
an agent. Their capital had been ex- 
hausted. They borrowed enough 
money to pay for surveying the town 
site—and waited. Meanwhile Nature 
was doing her work. The shoots in 
the field sprang up thick and green 
until the gradual change to gold 
showed the grain was ready for the 
reaper in a harvest such as had never 
been heard of before in the Southwest. 
It was a magnet that attracted near- 
by country folk as well as people from 
the North and West. Houses began 
to go up about the shed which was 
called the station, then stores, then rice 
mills, as other canals were built and 
other fields irrigated. Crowley devel- 
oped into a hamlet, then a village and 
at last the brothers who were so con- 
fident that their vision would become 
a reality saw a city of nearly 7,000 
people, the metropolis of the “rice 
belt,” surrounded by mile after mile of 
fertile fields and in the heart of the 
50,000 farms all reclaimed from the 
desolate prairie. 











‘Tis an Ill Strike That Does 
Nobody Good 


By George Bloodgood 


S the price of coal went up, 
the hearts of the trustees of 
the Home for Aged Women 
went down. There was bare- 

ly money enough in its treasury to 
buy coal at a normal price, for the 
city was having a reform mayor. 
Now that is not a terrible thing to 
have, necessarily; it is not true, as 
the opposition urges, that nothing 
else, except the gypsy moth or an 
automobile runaway, can cut such a 
swath of desolation in a town. But 
it is certain that His Honor got into 
office by promising to reduce taxes, 
and was therefore obliged to reduce 
the city appropriations so that vari- 
ous institutions suffered in their 
special ways. The public library 
could not afford to buy more than 
one copy of “The Confessions of a 
Wife”; the city ambulance grew so 
badly in need of paint that it was 
considered adding insult to injury ‘to 
have to be taken anywhere in it; and 
the Home for the Aged came to look 
literally what it was commonly called, 
the Aged Home. 

The trustees of this Home sat iu 
puzzled council one late October day, 
around a gas-heater which could not 
dispel the chill produced by the first 
snow squall without. There were 
eight directors, one from each ward 
of the town; they were men and 


women, and they were all berating 
the mayor. 

“He says,” quoted the senior di- 
rector, “that you ‘can’t make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear’—this insti- 
tution being the purse and the city 
treasury the aural appendage, I sup- 
pose.” 

“He says,” volunteered the junior 
director, “that it is no worse to be 
.cold in a Home written with a capital 
than in a home written with a small 
letter.” 

“He says,’ laughed the cheerful 
director, “that it is a hard season, and 
people grumble over their taxes as 
they never did before. I told him 
that was so,—never since the year 
when I was mayor myself.” 

“He says,” snarled the sour direct- 
or, “that it would be cheaper to close 
this Home and board the old ladies 
at the hotel which got its coal last 
spring.” 

“Let’s do it,” remarked the quiet 
member who had never spoken at a 
trustee meeting before. 

The men had been having their 
say: Now the women chimed in. 

“What a crazy idea, just as we 
have new furniture coverings and ~ 
a larger refrigerator,” protested the 
one who always spoke before she 
thought. 

“Couldn’t we then dispense with 
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the services—and the salary—of the 
matron?” asked the practical one. 

“What a lovely interesting change 
it would make for the old ladies,” said 
the sweet woman who generally was 
right. 

There was silence for a few minutes 
while the idea took root and grew. 

Then the president of the board 
drew paper and pencil to him and be- 
gan to figure. 

“The mayor is right,’ he an- 
nounced. “We should make money 
by the experiment.” 

“Oh-h! make money and build a 
new wing with it,” cried the one who 
always spoke first. 

“Make money so that another city 
department can have more to spend— 
more coal for the police station so the 
tramps can sleep warm,” muttered 
the grumbler. 

“Sufficient unto the trustees of an 
institution is the current year there- 
of,” paraphrased the president. “The 
pros and cons might be summed up 
like this;’ and he gave an_ able 
résumé. 

The directors whiffled as_ the 
weather vane outside, but when at 
sunset the sky cleared and a glow 
made all things rose-colored, a unani- 
mous vote had been taken, and a look 
of enterprise, amusement and defiance 
was on the faces of the board. 

After duly notifying the mayor, the 
city government, the reporters, in fact, 
everybody who was not vitally inter- 
ested in the change, the president of 
the directors assembled the old ladies 
who had so much at: stake, and told 
them, in what he considered a delicate 
and reassuring way, that their Home 
for the coming season would be the 
best hotel in town. Outside the par- 
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lor, the sweet woman was waiting to 
heal the wounds she knew he would 
make. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, as the old peo- 
ple streamed forth, dazed, “it will 
cost us less, but you will have lots 
more fun. You must think of it as 
if you were just closing your country 
house for a season.” 

“What shall we do for church ser- 
vices?” was Mrs. Atkins’s first ques- 
tion. 

“It will enable me to see more of 
society,” said Miss Abalinda Foss. 

“We ought to have died with our 
husbands,” sighed a widow. 

But the cripple of them all, Panthea 
3rown, the one who could least bear 
transplanting, as her chair 
pushed through the doorway, looked 
into the trustee’s face and smilingly 
said, “Aren’t you bright to think of 
ways and means?” 

The scheme met with all sorts of 
comments from the town at large. it 
was nearly wrecked by the partisan- 
ship of one minister who prayed for 
the poor souls who were to be 
dropped from the bar of heaven to the 
bar of a hotel. 

But by Thanksgiving the fourteen 
old ladies were well settled in the best 
rooms of the annex which was con- 
nected with the hotel by a covered 
bridge. As November twenty-sev- 
enth approached, it was feared that 
hotel turkey would seem tasteless to 
those who for years had compared 
notes as to how they used to mix 
their own stuffing. The landlord 
kindly offered to serve a private din- 
ner for the fourteen, but the sweet 
woman urged to him and to her fel- 
low directors, “No, it is part of the 
year’s plan for them to see and be 


was 
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seen. The sight of so many nice old 
ladies will do good to the stray drum- 
mers and the homesick bell-boys you 
will have with you on the day, and if 
the ladies are served in your usual din- 
ing-room, their talk cannot be as sadly 
reminiscent as if they were in a sep- 
arate room. And they shall have a 
guest of honor at their table, any one 
they like.” 

Of course they chose her to be this 
guest, but she declined, having a 
standing engagement to play the dual 
role of wife and mother on all 
Thanksgiving days. They quarrelled 
a littlke over a second choice, but 
finally united on inviting the elevator 
boy who had hurt his hand that morn- 
ing. Fortunately he was able to eat 
enough to give each of the fourteen 
the pleasure in turn of cutting his 
meat and replenishing his flotilla of 
side dishes. 

The winter weeks sped on in what 
Miss Abalinda Foss termed a whirl of 
gayety. Did not theatrical troupes 
stop at the hotel? Were not eminent 
lecturers dined there before going to 
address the Woman’s Club? Did not 
a prima donna practise gloriously in 
her private suite below their rooms? 
Each old lady extracted enjoyment in 
her own way. To Mrs. Atkins the 
nightly parade of the Salvation Army 
spoke of abounding religion. The 
relict, finding herself near the public 
library, derived much comfort there- 
from, and before the winter was over 
was heard to ask for Faweett’s “Ad- 
ventures of a Widow.” Crippled 
Panthea Brown, accustomed to take 
her pleasures vicariously, was re- 
joiced when her chair was the means 
of giving Abalinda Foss a treat. The 
waiter had wheeled the chair upon the 


train of a lady entering the dining- 
room, and a sound of ripping and 
tearing followed. Panthea cringed 
before a dreaded look of, Nuisance! 
in the lady’s eyes, but a good-natured 
face turned to look at the torn flounce 
and eyed, not so much Panthea, as 
Abalinda who hurried forward beg- 
ging to be allowed to repair the dam- 
age. 

“Please let me sew it on. I used 
to be a seamstress; I’d like to for my 
friend’s sake,” nodding toward Pan- 
thea; “and besides,” with a candor 
which charmed the lady, “it is such a 
lovely dress, I’d like to work on it.” 

“Why, if you will be so kind,” said 
the lady, who was the great actress 
she was because she read hearts so 
well, and divined that the dressy old- 
fashioned person had never had her 
fill of finery. “Come to my room, 
number 2, after dinner.” 

Abalinda’s guileless enjoyment of 
this world’s goods was so evident as 
she entered sumptuous number 2, that 
the great tragedienne hastened to say 
that her maid must accompany her to 
the matinée, but that if, Miss Foss, 
was it? cared to take a stitch here and 
there, she would be extremely obliged ; 
and out upon the bed and chairs, 
from trunks and wardrobes, were 
tossed gowns which seemd to Aba- 
linda fit only for queens at corona- 
tions. Her search for needed stitches 
was poorly rewarded, but she had a 
blissful afternoon handling the ex- 
quisite stuffs, and that evening she 
described the dresses to her circle. 

But omitting other intermediate 
joys, this narrative must move on to 
Inauguration Day, and recount how 
Miss Abalinda really entered society. 
The hotel was directly opposite the 
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State House, and it was the custom 
of the newly elected governor to pro- 
ceed from the one to the other to take 
his official seat and be duly sworn in. 
In the big parlors of the hotel were 
wont to assemble the state dignitaries 
with their families, and thence, after 
dinner, they marched, two by two, 
across the street and up the shaded 
avenue, and disappeared from vulgar 
eyes inside the great portal of the 
State House. Our old ladies were in 
a flutter over the prospect of seeing 
the pageant from such a vantage 
ground. To crippled Panthea Brown 
had been given the largest chamber in 
the annex fronting on the main 
street, and she eagerly offered its 
windows for the day to her com- 
panions. 

“I would rather not look myself,” 
she said faintly. “It was trying to 
peek in on the governor’s taking the 
oath, by climbing up on a statue in 
the State House yard, that I got my 
fall, years ago. The Lord sat me 
down hard for that.” 

One and all thanked her joyfully 
for the window privilege, all except 
Abalinda Foss, who decided in her 
own mind that she would not stay 
cooped up in that room on that day. 
Had she not, when a_ seamstress, 
hemmed miles of ruffling to bedeck 
the belles of inauguration balls? Had 
she not, as dressmaker, cut high- 
necked dresses into low-necked ones 
for these same festivities? Had she 
not, among her collection of pins and 
needles—and she had a remarkable 
one,—the needle a friend broke in 
sewing an unflinching back-bone into 
the gown of a _ governor’s wife? 
Should she now be so near, and yet 
so far from an inauguration? No! 
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as many times as there were pins in 
a paper, no! 

On the eventful morning the old 
ladies met in Panthea’s front room, 
all, it was noted, in their best array. 
Good Mrs. Atkins, however, thought 
to mitigate the frivolity of watching 
a worldly show by bringing only her 
near-to spectacles, and leaving her 
far-off in the bureau drawer. 

At noon a bitter disappointment 
came nearer than they realized. The 
landlord had suggested that the regu- 
lar guests be served at a second table 
to avoid the crowd, but again the 
sweet woman had interposed. “Not 
that arrangement for our charges, 
please ; they will want to eat when and 
what the governor does, and he is 
just the man to want the flowers sent 
from his table to theirs.” 

Consequently our fourteen friends 
dined simultaneously with the guber- 
natorial party, and then resumed, all 
but one, their seats in Panthea’s cham- 
ber. The street below 
trancing sight. A menagerie of 
human beings thronged the sidewalks, 
beside which were hitched surpris- 
ingly varied teams from the rural dis- 
tricts. Every child possessed or was 
crying for a squeaking toy balloon. 
There promenaded a woman innocent 
of any knowledge of hairpins, whose 
twisted locks were confined by a nail 
thrust into the coil. Happy couples 
hand in hand were too frequent to 
cause comment. Venders of all sorts 
plied their trade, and the balhies sam- 
pled everything they sold. Flags 
flew so numerously as really to ob- 
struct the view. The militia of the 
state rested arms in front of the hotel, 
waiting to be reviewed by the gov- 
ernor. His aids, uniformed and 
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mounted, looked more than mortal 
men. Everybody was on tiptoe with 
expectation, Miss Abalinda among the 
rest. She had come last of the old 
ladies from the dining-room, and 
passing by the big parlor, had lingered 
behind the others and slipped within 
its folding doors. She was wearing, 
for some reason best known to her- 
self, her heaviest black cap which 
much resembled a bonnet, and she 
carried her mitts. Her face was 
flushed with her daring resolve to dip 
into the street, and she looked stately 
and fair enough to be anybody’s el- 
derly relative. 

As she glided about, looking at the 
floral decorations and weighting a 
sword forgotten on the piano, the 
dignitaries trooped in from dinner, 
and instantly all was crowding and 
hurry. The marshal of the day flew 
about pairing people for the proces- 
sion, and after he had the civil and 
military worthies ranged with wives 
and daughters for the short march, 
he saw with dismay an eminent, pecu- 
liar and aged lawyer from the north 
of the state standing like the children 
in the game, awaiting for a partner. 
In the next second, with the eye of a 
general, he espied Miss Abalinda, se- 
creting under the edge of her basque 
the pin which the governor had tossed 
down as he withdrew the boutonniére 
which he fastidiously realized was 
already wilted. 

“Madam,” said the marshal, speak- 
ing suddenly and peremptorily, “will 
you favor us by falling into line with 
Judge Fox?” 

He gesticulated the introduction 
and assigned their place all at once, 
and Miss Abalinda never drew breath 
until she laid her mitted hand upon 
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her escort’s arm, and they began to 
mark time preparatory to following 
the couples already moving to the in- 
spiring sound of a brass band. Her 
companion shuffled along as if the 
music came from a melodeon and said 
nothing, but Miss Abalinda held her 
head high and pranced. She was not 
watching the show now; she was part 
of it. Thousands were looking on 
and cheering. She spent the brief 
time of the spectacular passage from 
hotel to State House in planning what 
she should say to the governor; for 
her dazzled fancy pictured a _ scene 
under the gilded dome very different 
from the reality of the formal inau- 
gural rites. 

These took place in the hall of 
representatives which had not been 
opened for two years, and as she sat 
in the lifeless air, her escort forced 
for lack of room to stand at a dis- 
tance, her courage began to wane, and 
she thought of the harboring chamber 
across the way. She feared to be seen 
and misunderstood by the sweet 
woman who sat with the ladies of the 
governor's family near the platform. 
At the first bustle of conclusion of the 
programme, she rose and fled out into 
the crowd now picnicking on the grass, 
down through the files of soldiers, and 
across the street where she felt that 
forty centuries looking down upon her 
would be as nothing to the thirteen 
aged women above. She reached their 
door and panting threw it open. They 
saw her, and they had seen her; their 
envious or amused faces told her that. 
Her own quivered in the condemna- 
tory silence; but it was broken by 
Panthea, and Panthea always spoke 
kindly. 

“You have been in society, dear 
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Miss Foss. Come in and tell us all 
about it.” 

That overture she met grandly, tell- 
ing with contagious mirth just how it 
happened, describing photographical- 
ly the notables, giving an account of 
what went on within the State House 
so vividly that they too seemed to see 
it, and ending with the honest burst, 
“T kept wishing you all were there!” 

“Parts of it make me think of the 
Old Testament ceremonial,” said Mrs. 
Atkins. 

“My husband used to tell me about 


inaugurations. I guess we are glad 
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we were frozen out from the Home 
to get in a day like this, aren’t we?” 
ruminated the widow aloud, speaking 
almost cheerfully. 

The others gave assent in their dif- 
ferent ways, all but Miss Abalinda, for 
whom words were too poor to express 
the fulness of her content. It had 
been the most splendid day of her 
humdrum life—a dream fulfilled. 
When she came back to earth, she 
went over to Panthea’s chair. 

“T hope it hasn’t been a hard day 
for you, calling up so the time of your 
accident,” she said softly. 





A New England Cranford 


By Elsie Carmichael 


January 15. 
T last I have found Cranford. 
To be sure the village is 


called Kelmscott, but it 
is really Cranford dis- 
guised under another name. I have 


been here only two days and have 
met no one yet, but I expect to find 
Miss Mattie, and Miss Pole, and 
sleepy Mrs. Jamieson, and all the 
other inhabitants of the little town. 
When I went for a walk this after- 
noon I found myself looking for 
Miss Betsey Barker’s gray flannel- 
clad alderney. 

Oh, it is such a deliciously quiet, 
restful place—this home of my 
great-aunts. Every one at home is 


pitying me for going down to a 
little country village in midwinter, 
but for the first time in months ! 





feel perfectly happy and free as the 
wind. They all thought I was on 
the verge of nervous prostration; as 
though I would do anything so stupid 
and conventional! I could not 
make that all that 
ailed me was a mad, mad longing 
for the open sky, and pure air, and 
simple living. I was sick unto 
death of society, of the convention- 
alities necessary to town life. I 
longed and dreamed of great open 
spaces, and wide horizons, and the 
wind, and the sky and all the big 
things in nature. 

I came down here yesterday to 
visit my father’s aunts, whom I had 
not seen since I was a child. I 
found a little village clustered about 
the green, just like all other New 
England villages, but there is a 


them believe 














charm about the place that is quite 
different from that of any other 
little town I know. There is an air 
of aristocracy about the square 
white houses under the wide- 
spreading elms, and if the people 
are not wealthy, at least the econ- 
omy they practise is “elegant” like 
that of the original Cranford. 

A hill rises behind the houses on 
the north side of the green and 
keeps off the blustering winds, and 
I am told the spring comes earlier 
in the gardens of the village than 
anywhere else for miles around. My 
aunts’ house is square and white like 
most of the others, and the lawn 
slopes on the east to a little brook 
that runs gurgling and rippling over 
its stones down to the river, beyond 
the meadows. The old garden with 
the box-bordered paths lies on the 
sunny southern side, and yesterday 
Aunt Mary took me out on the 
piazza, and showed me where ‘the 
first jonquils and violets grow, and 
pointed out the rose garden and the 
lilac hedge and all her dearest pos- 
sessions, now masked under a pure 
white covering of snow. At the far 
end of the longest, straightest path 
is a rose arbor, and as we stood at 
the piazza door and looked down 
the path she told me, with lowered 
voice and a faint blush, that down 
there in the rose arbor my grand- 
father asked my grandmother to 
marry him. She looked pensively 
down the path after she had told 
me and was in dreamland for quite 
five minutes. I have already learned 
that Aunt Mary is the romantic one 
of the family. 

Yesterday I was so busy un- 
packing, and going all over the ram- 
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bling old house, and talking over 
family matters that there was not a 
moment’s time for any outdoor ex- 
ploring, so early this morning, long 
before breakfast, when the sun had 
just showed its head over the hills, I 
crept downstairs all bundled up in 
furs, and stole softly out into a very 
white, still world. It seemed as if 
Nature were holding her breath. 
You could almost hear the clouds 
float by overhead. My footsteps 
crunched and creaked on the hard 
frozen snow and I stood still, 
frightened at disturbing the quiet. 
The only sound was the faint ripple 
of the brook under the ice. The 
snow sparkled in the slanting rays 
of the early morning sunlight, and 
the shadows on the distant snow- 
covered hills were too delicate and 
dreamy for any painter to catch. 

I felt as though I had begun 
again in a new, fresh world. All 
the trivial things that had made up 
my life seemed to have dropped off 
and I was like a child again. Life 
was so simple here in this little vil- 
lage nestled in the hills, after the 
complex turmoil of the world outside. 

I wandered about until I was 
called in to a delicious breakfast in 
the sunny dining-room, with its big 
roaring fire, and its cosy round 
table, set with the aunts’ priceless 
china and silver. I was so hungry, 
and I never tasted such coffee as 1 
drank that morning out of eggshell 
cups, and the hot muffins and ome- 
let I devoured like a ravenous. child. 


January 20. 


All the inhabitants of Kelmscott 
appear to be single women of un- 
I believe that there 


certain age. 
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are one or two men, beside the min- 
ister, but they seem to keep them- 
selves well out of the way. All of 
them assert vociferously that it is 
such a relief not to have men about; 
men, who smoke and tramp over 
one’s carpets and talk loudly and 
get on one’s nerves. They are so 
dear and quaint about it all. Well 
on the whole I am glad there are no 
men; it’s rather a relief. A man 
who did not care for the country 
and for the simple things I love 
would be sadly out of place in this 
old maids’ paradise. 

This afternoon I went up over 
the fields to the top of the hill be- 
hind the village. There is a road 
somewhere, but I love big open 
spaces where the wind sweeps and 
one feels free. The fields were a 
great, undulating, unbroken ex- 
panse of purest white, which I 
hated to mar with my footprints. 
There were lavender lights in the 
bare birch grove and far beyond 
were great, rolling, blue-white hills, 
crowned with black pines. The 
shadows were blue and in one place, 
where the snow was rippled by the 
wind it looked like a reflection of 
the sky with white clouds on it. I 
felt as free and wild and joyous as 
the solitary black crows beating up 
against the wind. As I turned and 
looked back there was a soft haze 
on the distant hills; it was so peace- 
ful, so still. 

The sun was very low and stained 
the snow pink as it dropped behind 
the hills over across the frozen river. 
It was so glorious it hurt me. I 
felt as though I should choke; I 
wanted to throw off some outer gar- 
ment. I wonder whether it is not 
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the free spirit struggling with the 
enveloping flesh. I think that death 
will be just the shaking one’s self free. 


January 25. 

Already I feel as though I knew 
these people very, very well. They 
have taken me in so cordially and 
seem glad to have a young thing 
like me—they insist on looking on 
me as a babe, despite my twenty- 
four years—come into their quiet 
life. They do not consider it quiet, 
however, perish the thought! An 
occasional high tea, or a church 
sociable, or a missionary box-pack- 
ing makes their lives very full and 
busy. It is such a relief after the 
strenuous life I have been living, 
trying to crowd shopping, a lecture, 
two or three teas, a dinner and a 
dance into one little day. I have 
frittered away so many precious 
hours on so many different things, 
instead of concentrating on one or 
two and doing them thoroughly. I 
had brought a trunk full of books, 
and had planned to read Italian and 
German and sociology and a dozen 
other things, but so far I have not 
opened them. There are so many 
interesting places to see and the 
study of human nature is more ab- 
sorbing than any other, after all, 
and I am learning about new phases 
of life just now. 

In the evening, after my long, busy 
days, we gather about the big open 
fire in the cosy sitting-room, with 
the warm red curtains drawn close, 
shutting out the wind, and the 
lamps shedding a soft light over 
the beautiful old furniture and por- 
traits, and then while the dear aunts 
knit or sit with folded hands and 
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peaceful faces, I read to them, 
sometimes from their favorite 
Wordsworth, sometimes from Miss 
Edgeworth or Jane Austen. 

To-day I went to visit Dr. 
Briggs, who remembered my father 
as a little boy, and who wished to 
see his daughter. He is a quaint 
old gentleman of the old school, 
who looks as though he had just 
stepped out of a portrait; I even 
glanced about the room to find the 
empty frame. Dressed in the style 
of long ago, with his black stock 
and long old-fashioned coat, he 
greeted me in the most courtly man- 
ner. While I was there to my as- 
tonishment a book agent appeared 
—they always penetrate, where 
angels fear to tread. Dr. Briggs in 
his most courteous way dismissed 
him by telling him that he needed 
no more books, because ten years 
before he had bought the Encyclo- 
pwedia Britannica, and that he had 
still a few volumes of that unread, 
and he thought these would last 
until his eyesight gave out. I 
thought it was a joke at first, but 
afterward Aunt Mary told me that 
it was true, he had laboriously 
waded all through those volumes 
and considered that he had paid all 
the attention to the Muses that was 
necessary. I believe it would be 
better for me if I concentrated on 
the encyclopedia, or perhaps the 
dictionary. 


January 30. 


To-day we heard some very thrill- 
ing news; it is the one subject of 
conversation. Miss Jemima Hazel- 


ton has broken her arm. The grocer 
boy came in bursting with im- 
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portance at being the first to tell us. 
Then the Dunnings’ cook ran over 
the wide lawn that separates the 
two houses to talk it over with 
Aunt Mary’s cook. The wind was 
quite taken out of her sails, when 
she heard that the grocer boy was 
ahead. 

Then one after another the 
neighbors dropped in to bring us all 
the particulars; how Miss Hazelton 
had been going down the cellar 
stairs and had slipped and fallen the 
whole length—there were - fifteen 
steps Miss Pendleton told us. She 
thought she was carrying a jar of 
preserves down to the cellar closet, 
but Miss Jennie Piper was sure it 
was a pan of cream. She knew it 
was cream, because it had com- 
pletely ruined Miss Hazelton’s 
dress; fortunately, however, it was 
her oldest alpaca—so lucky it was 
not the one she had just bought; but 
then Jemima always was careful of 
her clothes and would never have 
been going down cellar in her new 
alpaca; not but what her cellar was 
as clean as her kitchen however, 
Jemima always did pride herself on 
the way her cellar looked. They 
finally got to speaking of Miss 
Hazelton in as reminiscent a way as 
though she were already dead. 

When the excitement had calmed 
down a bit, Aunt Agatha begged 
me to go and inquire for Miss 
Hazelton and take her a jar of pre- 
served ginger—ginger was so com- 
forting. So in the afternoon I went 
down the street, rejoicing in just 
being out in the glad sunshine. 
Everything was so sparkling and 
brilliant, and an intensely blue sky 
bent lovingly down, almost touch- 
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ing the giant elms. The air was 
like wine, and I had difficulty to 
keep from skipping like a child. I 
made up my mind to come home 
cross lots, so I could run and let 
out some of my superfluous energy. 
I found Miss Hazelton sitting be- 
fore her window gazing out over 
the snowy fields and hills with a 
peaceful, far away look in her eyes. 
When I came in she looked up in 
her bright cheerful way and except 
for the white sling I should never 
have dreamed she was in pain. 

“Dear Miss Hazelton,” I cried, 
“T am so sorry about your poor arm. 
You are so brave and good about it. 
I know I should be the weakest of 
cowards if it were I.” 

“Oh, no, you would not be that, 
Constance,” she said. “Besides it 
is not so bad, my dear. Think how 
infinitely worse it would be if it 
were my limb.” (The ladies in 
Kelsmscott are very particular 
about that word.) “Then I could 
not have moved for weeks and 
weeks, and now I can go about, and 
shall learn to do a great deal with 
one hand.” 

After we had talked about many 
things, she turned back to the win- 
dow and sat a moment looking out, 
with that same far away, dreamy 
look ; then she said in a low tone: 

“Constance, do you see that high 
snow-covered mountain over there 
beyond the lower hills, with the 
sunset light on it? I like to pre- 
tend that it is the Jungfrau, and 
that the cottages on the hillsides 
are Swiss chalets. You look sur- 
prised, my dear. I sit here often 
and dream. You know I have al- 
ways longed to see the beautiful 
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things in the world. 


As a girl l 
dreamed that some day I should 
go to—Europe.” She said the word 
in a low hushed tone, as though it 


were something sacred. “But now 
it is too late. There are many 
beautiful things all about me, 
though, here in our own little vil- 
lage; there always are if you look 
for them, and I like to pretend. As 
a child I used to pretend all sorts 
of things, and I have never gotten 
over it.” 

The tears blinded my eyes, as i 
went away leaving dear Miss Hazel- 
ton pretending. Who knows all the 
tragedy that has been going on in 
that patient heart? All the longings 
for a larger life, for broader hori- 
zons. I can imagine how she 
wanted to see the whole beautiful 
world long ago in her youth, and 
how she must have crushed all those 
desires, and instead of growing bit- 
ter and narrow as so many would, 
she has grown sweeter and more 
patient and unselfish every day, and 
has kept her childlike dreams and 
they have brightened her whole life. 


February 3. 


I have just come home from the 
Robertsons. Mr. Robertson is the 
minister and he and his wife 
very charming people, who have 
travelled much and know the world 
and men, and sometimes when I 
have a little longing for the world, 
the flesh and the devil I go to see 
them. When I told them that to- 
day they teased me _ unmercifully 
about calling them such_ horrid 
names. Mrs. Robertson and I are 
becoming the best of friends, and ! 
often go over there and read with 
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her, and we sew together, and I 
play by the hour with Gladys, who 
has the honor of being the only 
baby in Cranford. 1, who adore 
babies, would be very lonely with- 
out Gladys, who is the dearest, sun- 
niest mite that ever smiled and 
cooed her way into any one’s heart. 

Mrs. Robertson told me _ to-day 
that a college friend of her husband, 
Mr. Dexter, is coming to spend a 
Sunday very soon and she wants me 
to help them entertain him. I do 
not feel very much interested in 
Mr. Dexter, though they talk about 
him a great deal; a man will be 
so out of place in Cranford. 

I went home the longest way as 
usual, over the fields and hills. The 
wind was howling, the snow drift- 
ing, and the crows were cawing 
harshly, and I was under the spell 
of a wild, brilliantly beautiful day. 
The air was so pure and cold and 
had swept down from the north 
over so many leagues of ice and 
snow, that it was filled with the 
nameless ecstasy of the Viking-land. 
I was no longer Constance Randolph, 
living in a New England village, 
but a wild, free Norse maiden. My 
flesh can hardly contain my spirit 
on such a day. I must be out fight- 
ing against the wind, flying against 
it, like those same strong, broad- 
winged crows that are circling 
against the cloudless blue sky. 

As I plodded along through the 
deep snow, feeling too happy and 
exhilarated for words, I met old 
John Benjamin, a farmer in the 
neighborhood, who called out from 
his wagon, “Good day, Miss Ran- 
dolph. This is dretful healthy 
weather, ain’t it?” 
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I nodded back, speechless, as the 
wind, sweeping over the meadow, 
brought a mist of soft, powdery 
snow that enveloped and blinded 
me, while the setting sun turned it 
to a golden and rose-colored veil. 
Then the sun dropped behind the 
hills and all around the horizon 
floated rose-pink clouds, touched 
with gold, while above the sky was 
still blue and the meadows were 
white, and so was the whole world, 
except the black woods. The pines 
were bending and swaying and 
sighing like the sea, and through 
them the western sky was like a 
stained window, seen’ through 
cathedral columns, and all the time 
the fierce north wind was blowing 
me homeward, and | felt wild and 
free and loved it all so passionately. 

All this evening, however, I have 
been suffering from a reaction. I 
think I am a little tired perhaps. I 
have such a vague, mad longing for 
something, I do not know quite 
what. I think like Siegfried I begin 
to feel the need of a comrade-heart ; 
some one with whom I could share 
all this joy. How I wish I had 
some congenial friend, who would 
feel it all and love it all as I do, even 
if we never, never spoke of it, if we 
had only a silent understanding! 
There are some doors in us we must 
keep shut to every one. There are 
some friends to be sure who are so 
much a part of us that we can open 
many of them, but the older we 
grow the more we lock some doors 
to all the world, even our nearest 
and dearest are shut out. It seems 
to be a very hard thing to find real 
sympathy and understanding in this 
old world, where we all have to 
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stand alone, with Matthew Arnold’s 
islands, with the “unplumbed, salt, 
estranging sea” flowing between us. 


February 6. 


I went over to the Robertsons 
this morning, feeling a little lonely. 
They were both out but I found 
Gladys in the sitting-room, playing 
all by herself in the sun. Her little 
tousled head looked as though it 
were covered with spun gold, and 
she lifted the biggest, bluest, hap- 
piest eyes and welcomed me with a 
rapturous hug. We had such a 
beautiful romp first, and then we 
sat down on the rug, before the big 
crackling fire and proceeded to 
build a castle of blocks. 

We had reached the topmost tur- 
ret of the castle, when I heard a 
step in the hall and thinking it was 
Anna Robertson, I called out, with- 
out looking up: “Don’t you dare 
speak or Gladys and I will have a 
castle in ruins.” 

There was such a portentous si- 
lence that I glanced up. There in 
the doorway stood a big  broad- 
shouldered man with the merriest 
eyes in the world and a charming 
smile. I must have been a most 
dishevelled looking creature, for 
Gladys had tried to pull down my 
hair, and had otherwise injured the 
immaculate toilet on which I 
prided myself. 

“Bunkie, Bunkie,” she cried, rap- 
turously, and ran off with tumbling, 
tripping steps to throw herself into 
the arms of the strange young man. 
I felt forlorn, deserted, and very 
much provoked to be caught sitting 
there ungracefully on the floor, 
building a castle of blocks. But he 
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came swiftly forward after embrac- 
ing Gladys in a hurried way and 
helped me up. 

“I am Ralph Dexter,” he said, 
shaking hands. “And you are Miss 
Randolph, I am sure, of whom I 
have heard so much. You have 
been a great comfort to my friends. 
It’s rather dull here at Kelmscott 
for them, I should imagine. That’s 
one reason I ran down to-day unex- 
pectedly. Do you suppose I shall 
be very inconvenient?” 

He asked it so boyishly and 
frankly that I liked him at once, and 
when Anna came in a few minutes 
later we already felt like old 
friends. 


‘February 8. 
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It had been snowing for twenty- 
four hours, great, soft flakes that 
wrapped us in a white gloom, and 
made the library, with its roaring 
fire, seem very cosy and secluded. 
I loved to watch the storm from the 
bay-window. All the harsh outlines 
of walls and roofs were softened by 
the clinging coverlet. The garden 
looked as though some giant sculp- 
tor had been at work overnight. 
Here and there white statues 
gleamed, where tall shrubs were 
draped in snow. Even the low box 
hedges were turned to marble balus- 
trades. Where roads and paths had 
been, now there was but one vast 
expanse of purest white. 

No one stirred out of the close- 
shut houses. There is no business 
done in Cranford, except at the one 
store, put as far out of sight 2s pos- 
sible to make the dear Cranfordites 
forget that there is such a sordid 
thing in the world as barter. Once 
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or twice a milkman in a sleigh 
jingled down the street, but the 
marks of his runners were soon ob- 
literated by the fast-falling snow. 

I stayed in the house all the 
morning, but when afternoon came I 
could endure it no longer. The 
wild longing seized me to go out of 
doors to breathe the pure, snow- 
washed air, to plunge into the soft 
banks and break paths for myself 
through this undulating sea of 
white. The aunts remonstrated 
with me mildly, but they have 
grown accustomed to my ways, and 
watched me put on my jersey and 
Eton jacket resignedly. 

Then I opened the front door, 
against which the snow had drifted 
in a great fleecy bank, and ploughed 
my way to the gate. The crisp air 
and the exercise made the blood 
flow faster. I was filled with all the 
passion for the winds and open sky, 
and the exhilaration that only Na- 
ture at her wildest can bring. 

Down the street I slowly broke 
my path, all oblivious at first that 
a head appeared at each window as 
I passed. Not until I reached Miss 
Piper’s did I realize that I was an 
object of interest to the dear women 
of Kelmscott. Then I was startled 
out of my dreaming by her shrill 
voice at her open window. 

“Constance, Constance Ran- 
dolph,” she shrieked across the 
buried garden. “Who’s sick?” 

“Nobody,” I called ‘back, sur- 
prised. “I am just out for a walk.” 

“For the land sakes,” she cried, 
consternation in her tone. “Are you 
clean out of your mind, child? Go- 
ing for a walk in this snow?” I can- 
not describe the utter disgust in 
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her tone. She evidently thought I 
was eccentric to the last degree. 

“It’s glorious,” I called back, and 
went on my way, conscious now 
that I was the cynosure of all eyes, 
for as I approached each house I 
would see the curtain pulled back, 
and the shade raised, and other 
members of the family would ap- 
pear at other windows, as_ in 
the alarm was spread through the 
house. 

I had broken my way through the 
drifts as far as the end of the village, 
and was hesitating which road to 
take out into the open country, 
when I heard some one coming be- 
hind me in a great hurry. 

“Oh, Miss Randolph,” he called, and 
I turned to find Mr. Dexter, looking 
most picturesque in high boots and 
jersey, and a scarlet toboggan cap 
on his dark head. “Good morning,” 
he cried, struggling with the clinging 
cap. “Are you out for one of your 
little strolls?” 

“Yes,” I called back. 
glorious?” 

“I have been trying to persuade 
Robertson to come for a walk, but 
he has some of those old-fashioned 
ideas about ploughing through 
snow banks that most people have, 
so I determined to risk being lost 
in a strange country and come 
alone. I was mighty glad to see 
you. You won’t let me get lost, will 
you?” 

I could not help approving of Mr. 
Dexter at once. It was such a 
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strange and delightful thing to find 
some one who would not jeer at my 
love for the wildness of the day, or 
think I was entirely mad. We went 
on like two children, sometimes al- 
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most disappearing in the drifts and 
‘ scrambling out again, with a jolly 
laughing enjoyment of it all. I for- 
got I had never seen Mr. Dexter but 
once before. We felt like old, old 
friends, when he left me at the 
house, after planning a snow-shoe- 
ing expedition for the next day. 


May Io. 


I have neglected my diary for 
many weeks. I have been far too 
busy watching the spring come to 
open a book of any kind, for it is 
the very first time in all my life that 
I have seen the coming of spring. 
Think of the Aprils and Mays I 
have wasted among brick walls and 
pavements, when all this wonderful! 
miracle is being wrought, out in the 
woods and fields. 

First there came a vague, intangi- 
ble, suggestive freshness in the 
wind, the ground grew soft, and I 
found pussy willows in sunny spots, 
and then one marvellous day I 
heard a bluebird sing, and knew 
that spring was really coming. 
Gradually she came a little nearer 
every day and I found traces of her 
footsteps in sheltered corners of the 
woods,—arbutus and the shy he- 
patica, and bloodroots and anem- 
ones. Towards the last of April the 
ground was blue-white with hous- 
tonia and dandelions starred the 
lawn. Aunt Mary’s garden has been 
a perfect delight from the first fresh 
smell of newly turned earth to its 
perfection now, with its beds of 
tulips and jonquils and hyacinths. 

Part of the time Mr. Dexter has 
been here, and helped me to enjoy it 
more, for it is so nice to have a 
comrade, who understands and 
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loves it all, too, as he does. He 
comes now nearly every Sunday to 
see the Robertsons. The friendship 
between those two men is really 
very beautiful. In the winter time 
we skated and tobogganed and went 
snow-shoeing, and Kelmscott was all 
upset by our many mad doings. 
Such a thing as a toboggan or a 
snow-shoe had never appeared be- 
fore in the village, and they were 
looked on as curiosities from some 
far distant sphere of life, unknown 
to this quiet little corner of the 
world. 

Just now I am up on the hill on 
the edge of the woods. I have been 
lying on the moss, watching the 
clouds and the sun shining through 
the delicate new leaves of the oaks, 
that are traced like lace against the 
sky. The slow clouds float past like 
sloops, with sails white in the sun- 
light, drifting under a faint breeze 
on a blue sea. There are perfumes 
of resinous pine and damp moss, 
and from the gardens below me 
rises the heavy fragrance of wis- 
taria, and lilac, and newly mown 
grass. The wind flutters the leaves 
of my neglected book lying beside 
me, and fills me with a wild ecstasy. 
It is talking to the trees that are 
bending and swaying towards each 
other, and I love to listen to it. 

Poised on the tiniest of swaying 
branches a robin is pouring out his 
heart secrets, and a grosbeak flits 
about, a bright spot of color. Now, 
like a dream, a scarlet tanager drops 
on a swaying bough and swings 
there against the blue sky. 

Oh, why do we live in houses, 
when we might always live out un- 
der the sky, where life is so simple 














and all the conventionalities and 
elaborate machinery of living are 
forgotten ? 


May 14. 


I have made up my mind to buy 
a house in Cranford, where I can 
come when the life in the city be- 
comes more than I can bear. I 
think it would be selfish to spend 
all my life out close to nature; 1 
must put my time and money to 
some good use in helping along the 
world a bit, but when one of my 
uncontrollable longings comes to 
feel the grass under my feet and the 
blue sky over my head, then I can 
slip away to this restful country, 
and like Antzeus become renewed 
by coming in close contact with 
nature. 

I have found such a charming 
abandoned farm—a wide hospitable 
house set back from the road, where 
the village street wanders out into 
the country. Two giant elms stand 
guard at the gate and beyond are 
horse-chestnuts, and a climbing rose 
riots over the wide veranda. A 
flagged walk between box hedges 
leads to the front door, where a fan 
light and a brass knocker complete 
my enchantment. 

I took Ralph Dexter to-day to ex- 
plore my abandoned farm. We 
walked up the uneven, sunken stone 
path, while the horse-chestnut trees 
dropped their heavily scented blos- 
soms on our shoulders. There was 
a front door bell which jangled dis- 
consolately through the empty 


house; I only rang it to startle the 
ghosts that I am sure wander 
through the wide rooms. 

“When I own the house,” I said, 
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“T shall take this away at once. 
Think of pulling a commonplace 
door-bell, when you can use a 
cherub’s head as a knocker.” 

We walked down the piazza, 
pushed aside the overhanging 
bushes that inquisitively crowded 
up to the very rail and then went 
around the house, along another lit- 
tle stone-paved walk through the 
shrubbery. The air was heavy with 
all sorts of old-fashioned scents 
from the garden with its stiff little 
box hedges and hardy flowers 
blossoming at their own sweet 
will. Beyond the garden were cool 
woods of pine and oak and at one 
side the meadows sloped to the 
river. 

“T shall leave it all just as it is,” | 
I said half to myself. “Just let the 
flowers riot away all they want. I 
won't have a gardener digging them 
up and planting them in stiff rows. 
The dear things shall be just as free 
and happy as I shall. We will play 
in the sunshine together—the flow- 
ers and I.” JI had forgotten all 
about Ralph Dexter and I knelt down 
on the grassy path and threw my 
arms around a dear lilac bush and 
buried my face in its fragrance. 
Then I remembered him and sprang 
up. He was looking at me in such 
a strange way that I felt a little 
embarrassed. [I did not know 
quite why, because he is always so 
good about understanding my er- 
ratic ways. He is one of the few 
people before whom I can be my 
real true selfi—not the conventional 
Miss Randolph that the world 
knows. 

He turned away without saying 
anything and we walked back silent- 
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ly. He is one of those rare people 
with whom you can be silent. 


May 16. 


I was in one of my wild, lonely 
moods, when I felt that there was 
no one in all the wide world who 
really knew or understood me—the 
real, true Constance. After tea I 
climbed the hill behind the village 
to see the sun set. I had to get 
away from people into the great 
silence and solitude of the hill-top. 
I was feeling rebellious and heart- 
sick. Life seemed so hard to under- 
stand. I had not found exactly 
what I was put into the world for. 

I sat down on the old stone wall 
at the top of the hill and looked 
down at the valley below me. An 
apple orchard sloped down the hill, 
and over the pink and white bower 
I could see the river winding 
through the valley like a ribbon. 
The square church tower of Kelms- 
cott rose from a cluster of trees, 
and here and there the mossy roofs 
of the quaint old houses of the vil- 
lage peeped out under the great pro- 
tecting elms, that make the little 
town famous. There were fresh 
perfumes rising from the hayfields, 
and the apple blossoms floated down 
around me and filled the air with 
penetrating sweetness. The birds 
were singing their evening songs, 
and there was a great hush and 
peace over the whole fresh dewy 
world. 

Over in the west the clouds hung 
in great masses and changed from 
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blue to heliotrope and then, as | 
watched, they deepened and glowed 
as though reflecting some great fire 
that I could not see. The sky be- 
tween the clouds was pale green, 
and large and silvery the crescent 
moon shone through the misty rose- 
color. I forgot the world—it was 
heavenly. 

In the midst of my rapture, as 
I sat motionless, spellbound, I 
heard a step near by and saw Ralph 
Dexter coming. For a moment I 
was angry; I wanted to be alone. 
I knew that if he broke the silence 
I should hate him. Then I looked 
back at the sky, waiting. I felt as 
though my friendship for him hung 
in the balance. He came up quietly 
and stood with bared head beside 
the wall. I stole a glance at him, 
and he was gazing off into the west 
with a solemn look on his face, as 
though he were in a holy place. 

From gold and orange to rose 
and scarlet the sky changed; deeper 
and deeper it glowed until the heart 
could not contain the pain of the 
beauty of it. Then on a sudden the 
fire went out, and cold and blue 
hung the masses of heavy clouds 
and I woke up to find myself sit- 
ting on a tumble-down stone wall, 
with Ralph Dexter standing beside 
me. I gave a long sigh and turned 
to him, although I knew my eyes were 
full of tears, but for some strange 
reason I did not mind. He reached 
out his hand and laid it for a 
moment on mine on the hard granite 
wall. Then in the twilight we 
silently wandered down the hill. 
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The First American Colony 


By P. T. 


EWFOUNDLAND enjoys 
not alone the distinction 
of being the oldest over- 
seas possession of the 

British Crown, but also that of be- 
ing the first American colony—the 
initial settlement of the English 
people in the New World. United 
States readers will find it hard to 
credit that the nursery of their peer- 
less nation was the rocky coast of 
the “new isle,” that here were first 
established those colonies and plan- 
tations which later spread from 


Massachusetts to the Carolinas, and 
that it was mainly the wealth of the 
fishing banks which tempted Pil- 
grims and Puritans, Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, to cross the stormy 
ocean and root themselves on un- 
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familiar soil. But, amazing though 
this may seem, the fact still re- 
mains that a century before the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed on Plym- 
outh Rock, this Terra Nova, “y® 
new founde lande,”’ was the com- 
mon resort of the daring Devon- 
voyagers—half pirate, half 
merchant—who braved the dangers 
of the unknown west, to garner the 
harvest from the waters which wash 
the rugged shores of the land of cod. 
And history also proves that from 
here the plantations were carried 
to the mainland beyond; from here 
were obtained the ideas which 
served to successfully found the 
little seaboard settlements in Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere ; from here were 
acquired the methods which en- 
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abled the development of these 
plantations to outreach the wildest 
imaginings of the men who estab- 
-lished them. 

The word “planter” is still cur- 
rent in the insular vocabulary, and 
the “supplying system” still pre- 
vails, the solitary links which con- 
nect us with those historic bygone 
days. A “planter,” in Newfound- 
land parlance, is a fish trader in a 
large way of business—the middle- 
man between the merchant who 
ships the cod to market and the 
fisher who hauls it from the water. 
“Plantations” are yet interwoven 
with local tradition, and shown on 
the ancient maps and charts. The 
tenure of some has never been 
broken; the names and locations of 
others are perpetuated in the exist- 
ing fishing hamlets which dot the 
‘shore line. The “supplying sys- 
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tem” is that which prevailed so 
largely in the southern states be- 
fore the Civil War and which still 
obtains to a lesser degree—the mer- 
chants and planters “supply” the 
masses at the opening of the spring 
with all the essentials necessary for 
their adequate prosecution of the 
staple industry, and when the season 
ends take over their produce against 
the advances they had received six 
months before. The “merchants” 
are the descendants of the early 
“merchant adventurers” who ex- 
ploited the newly founded colony. 
Like their forefathers, they still im- 
port practically all that the colonists 
eat and wear and use, and export all 
the fish that they catch. Twenty of 
these merchants monopolize the 
trade of the island to-day as com- 
pletely as their forefathers did two 
or three centuries ago, or as the 
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“merchants” of pre-Revolutionary 
days controlled the imports and ex- 
ports of the continental colonies. 
Fascinating as any romance is the 
story of the early settlement of 
Newfoundland, and of its subse- 
quent connection with the Ameri- 
can colonies. From 1516, when the 
fishing records open, until 1620, 
when the Pilgrims occupied Plym- 
outh, the “new isle” was the sole 
foothold of the English in the west- 
ern hemisphere, the one spot of 
ground they claimed outside the 
British kingdom. In this lonely 
island our common tongue was first 
spoken amid cisatlantic surround- 
ings, the English flag first floated 
above an alien province, the Eng- 
lish race first set itself to the task 


of subduing the wilderness. The 
lessons of empire were learned on 
its shores, the viking spirit was 
nurtured by its breezes, the mastery 
of the seas was acquired by battling 
with its billows, the vast colonial 
territories which have since girdled 
the globe had their origin in the few 
fishing settlements or plantations, 
established around its stormy sea- 
board. The genesis of the imperial- 
ism of later days, the instinct of 
expansion as we now see it, took 
shape in this solitary rock amid the 


-wide Atlantic. 


Yet, sad to say, her fate has been 
that of many other pioneers of the 
world’s progress. She was the 
nursery of the colonial conception ; 
the precursor of the American Re- 
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public, the Canadian Dominion, the 
Australian Commonwealth, and of 
the South African Federacy that is 
to be, not to speak of the minor ter- 
ritories “beyond the seas” where 
the civilizing genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon race finds an outlet for its 
energies. But the stern and rugged 
climate and characteristics of New- 
foundland prejudiced her when 
fairer fields of fortune were opened 
up. Until sixty or seventy years 
ago there was a steady stream of 
immigration to the island, but lat- 
terly the tide has passed her by; the 
American prairies and Canadian 
farmsteads have drawn the current 
to themselves, and Newfoundland, 
which had virtually made an ancient 
history for herself before the thir- 
teen colonies threw off the yoke of 
George III, sits isolated and for- 
lorn to-day with a bare fringe of 
coast line peopled and an interior 
practically unknown—just as she 
was three centuries ago. 

In 1492 Columbus made his first 
great voyage of discovery. Five 
years later John Cabot sailed from 
Bristol, being equipped for a cruise 
of exploration by some “venturers” 
of that port, and on this voyage he 
discovered Newfoundland. He re- 
turned to tell them of its teeming 
fisheries, and they speedily despatched 
vessels to follow him and harvest 
this ocean wealth. The Bretons, 
3asques, Biscayans and others also 
voyaged there, but from the very 
outset the English enforced their 
supremacy over all the fleets that 
came. As early as 1523 Captain 
Cook, the famous navigator, was 


surveying its coast, and he captured 
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in that year a French ship of Rouen, 
returning home from the fishery. 
Hawkins, the explorer and free- 
booter, visited the island in 156s, 
and Sir Francis Drake also har- 
bored in St. John’s on his expedition 
to Nombre de Dios. Other equally 
famous worthies of that age were 
also to be found in its waters, and 
these freebooters preyed so much 
on French and Spanish fishery com- 
merce that these nations had to 
send out and bring back’ their 
fisher-boats under convoy. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in 1583, on 
his second voyage to St. John’s, for- 
mally annexed the island for Queen 
Elizabeth. His narrative tells how 
he was received by the English, 
French, Spanish and Portuguese 
vessels in the port, and how he was 
hospitably entertained by the Eng- 
lish merchants and planters at 
their summer garden. Just think of 
a “summer garden” in Newfound- 
land thirty years before the Dutch 
occupied New York! It was on his 
return home from this voyage that 
Gilbert was lost, in the little Squir- 
rel, when he declared, “We are as 
near heaven by sea as by land.” 
His half-brother, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, now obtained a grant for a 
large plantation near St. John’s and 
partly settled it. But afterwards he 
centred all his interests in the col- 
ony which he founded at Roanoke, 
in Virginia. Robert Cecil, Lord 
Baltimore, also established a plan- 
tation at Verulam (now Ferryland), 
forty miles from St. John’s, where 
traces of his occupation are still to 
be seen. He, too, transferred his 
settlers to his plantation on the 
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Chesapeake, which he named Mary- 
land, and where the city of Balti- 
more perpetuates his memory to 
this day. Lord Bacon and other 
eminent Englishmen of the period 
identified themselves with the colo- 
nizing of an island whose fisheries, 
Raleigh declared, “were the main- 
stay of the West of England,” and 
when the Spaniards, in retaliation 
for the wrongs done their ships, 
threatened to cut off the Devon 
fleet as it returned in the autumn 
after the close of the fishery, he said 
this was the greatest calamity which 
could befall the Kingdom. For 
these were stirring times for Eng- 
land on the seas, and here she was 
laying the foundation of her naval 
greatness. The eastern seaboard 
of the new isle had several colonies, 
hundreds of stanch crafts rode in its 
ports every summer, and thousands of 
quintals of cod were shipped to every 
country in western Europe, while yet 
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the Indians lighted their campfires 
along the Massachusetts shore. The 
English fishing fleet alone numbered 
350 ships in 1603, and their catch 
for that year was estimated as be- 
ing worth one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, a sum equal to two 
million dollars at the present day. 
Queen Elizabeth established a 
“Protestant Lent,” enacting that 
throughout England fish should be 
eaten every Wednesday and Satur- 
day; rations of it were supplied to 
the soldiers in their campaigns; cod 
came to be esteemed a great luxury 
and fetched goodly prices in Eng- 
land, Ireland, the Channel Islands 
and France; and to this very day 
many of these connections are 
maintained and regular sales ef- 
fected, precisely as they were three 
hundred years ago. 

In 1620 came the voyage of the 
Mayflower and the founding of a 
colony on the mainland. After the 
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Plymouth settlement was estab- 
lished the connection between “Ter- 
and Massachusetts became 
specially close. The Pilgrim colo- 
nists themselves embarked in the 
fishery. Cape Cod is an eloquent 
proof of the vocations of those who 
named it, and the “sacred codfish” 
even now hangs in the legislative 
chamber in Boston in testimony of 
what an important place that indus- 
try had in the building up of that 
region. The Massachusetts fishery 
to this day is one of the greatest in 
America, and there is as close an 
intercourse with Newfoundland as 
there was at any time in the past. 
She was prompt to help the May- 
flower settlers; she sent them expert 
codmen three years after they 
landed, and two years later pur- 
chased their first cargo of the fish. 
Being one hundred years their 
senior, she may be said to have been 
the guardian of the New England- 


ranova” 


ers, she trained them, bought from 
them and helped materially to build 
up their trade. In the same way, 
when the Dutch projected a whale 
fishery off New York, it was from 
Newfoundland they obtained the 
skilled boatmen who carried on the 
work, and this island came in time 
to be regarded as the halfway- 
house between England and her 
North American colonies, where 
shipping harbored when eastward 
or westward bound. And when, in 
the fulness of occasion, the Ameri- 
can patriots proclaimed their inde- 
pendence, hundreds of Newfound- 
land volunteers left their homes to 
join them, being enclosed in fish 
casks to escape the searching in- 
quiries which the British were then 
making. 

When the Cromwellian rule in 
England overturned the Stuart 
bureaucracy and the rule of titled 
favorites, a complete change in the 
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administrative methods applied to 
Newfoundland took place. The 
grants to noted cavaliers were can- 
celled and the “venturers,” or mer- 
chants, acquired undisputed sway. 
These men, the prototypes of the 
East Indian Company, the Hudson 
Bay Company, and more recently, 
the South African Company, first 
put into practice the policy of pro- 
moting England’s material progress 
by independent tfading ventures. 
They formed companies and se- 
cured the most eligible harbors, un- 
til they acquired a virtual monopoly 
of the entire seaboard, and gathered 
the whole control of the fishing into 
their own hands. Concurrent with 
this they devised a plan of discour- 
aging and eventually preventing 
any permanent settlement there, so 
that the old-time emigration made 
its way to the American main- 
land. The venturers never regarded 
Newfoundland as better than a 
mere fishing station to be utilized 
during the summer months and not 
otherwise. The idea of peopling it 
was most repugnant to them, be- 
cause it was only by keeping the 
magnificent fisheries in their own 
hands that they could extract the 
largest profits therefrom. The 
enactments of which they procured 
the passage were barbarous. It was 
illegal for a man to winter on the 
island or to build a permanent 
house there. If he did he could be 
imprisoned and his erection de- 
stroyed. Every shipmaster had to 
bring back in the fall, or satisfac- 
torily account for, each man he took 
out in the spring, under penalty of 
fine and imprisonment. All fishery 
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requisites, except salt, had to be 
procured in England, and it was a 
capital offence to bring a woman to 
the island. There was no regularly 
constituted form of government, no 
judiciary or code of laws. Justice, 
so called, was dispensed by “fishing 
admirals.” In British history there 
is surely nothing so extraordinary 
as this makeshift expedient of rul- 
ing a colony from the quarter-deck 
of a fishing schooner. The law ran 
that the captain of the first vessel 
arriving in a harbor became admiral 
for the season, the second vice- 
admiral, and the third rear-admiral. 
The sort of justice these rough, 
ignorant seamen administered in the 
interests of their masters, the ven- 
turers, can easily be imagined; yet 
their régime endured for 150 years. 

In the days of their waning power 
a war ship captain found one of them 
presiding in a case in which he was 
himself concerned. 

“How dare you, sir, attempt. to 
give a decision in your own favor?” 
demanded the irate naval officer. 

“Who has a better right to do it?” 
replied the fishing admiral, in no 
way abashed. 

These “admirals” adjusted all 
cases arising out of the fisheries, 
and until the close of the eighteenth 
century, when the naval command- 
ers were endowed with superior au- 
thority, there was no appeal from 
their decisions. 
ly zealous in preventing settlement 
of the coast; they harried the run- 
away fisher-folk, burnt huts 
and destroyed their few effects. 
This in many cases compelled the 
victims to surrender, or remove in 
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friendly crafts to New England, for 
the venturers controlled the coast 
and the interior was impossible, be- 
tween the Boethik aborigines and 
the difficulty of obtaining  suste- 
nance. But some settlers defied op- 
pression and retired into the fast- 
nesses, returning in the fall to apply 
torch and axe to the fish houses of 
their prosecutors. As the years 
passed it was seen that fire and 
sword and persecution alike were 
powerless to stop the residential 
movement, and later enactments, if 
equally oppressive, recognized this 
fact. They forbade settlement with- 
in six miles of the coast; they re- 
quired offenders to be tried in Eng- 
land; they created “surrogates,” or 
land justices, to play the same part 
among the “landmen” as the “ad- 
mirals” did among the seafarers, and 
Charles II signed an edict in 1665 
for the deporting of all the settlers 
to America. 


This brutal order was, it is true, 
not enforced, because of its diffi- 
culty, but it was the means of in- 
fluencing hundreds to migrate to 
New England, fearing forcible ex- 
pulsion. 

These penal laws continued to 
exist, even down to modern days, for 
1820 that the last 
of them was repealed, which obliged 
a resident to obtain a license from 
the governor before he could build 
a house. By some strange and per- 
verse dispensation, England pursued 
a similar policy towards her oldest 
colony in other respects. She treated 
her as a veritable Cinderella, one 
who was, as Lord Salisbury recently 
put it, “the spot of historic misfor- 
tune.” For three centuries New- 
foundland’s history has been one of 
bloodshed and oppression, of neg- 
lect, if not cruelty, at the hands of 
the mother country. England has 
been anything but kind or consid- 
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erate in her treatment of the prov- 
ince, and a grim reckoning is now 
being enacted. One-third of the 
coast line of Newfoundland was 
ceded to France for fishery purposes 
and forms the basis of the famous 
“French Shore Question,” which is 
such a thorn in England’s side to- 
day. The Catholic religion was pro- 
scribed in Newfoundland until a 
hundred years ago. The first school 
was started only in 1800, the first 
road (eighteen miles long) in 1811, 
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the first white man crossed the 
island in 1843, there was not a mile 
of railroad built until 1882, the elec- 
tric light did not come until 1890, 
and although the colony is the senior 
in point of age, it is by far the 
youngest in point of awakening to 
progress and development. For 
when British statesmen were en- 
dowing a college in the neighboring 
province .of Nova Scotia, it was a 
penal offence to plant a potato in 
Newfoundland. The evil effects of 
these cruel enactments and no less 
pernicious neglects are felt down to 
the present time. There is not to- 
day a settlement in the island three 
miles from the sea; the whole vast 
interior—as large as the state of 
New York—is practically unex- 
plored; while the entire population 
of 220,000 beings is scattered in al- 
most innumerable coves and creeks 
around a coast line 3,000 miles in ex- 
tent. The island is unique in this, 
that it has no internal settlement, 
though the railway line recently built 
and bisecting the interior is ex- 
pected to promote settlement as the 
years go by. 

To-day, as in olden time, the 
island is best known for its fogs, 
dogs, bogs and codfish; and the 
large share it had in the founding of 
the American nation is a forgotten 
tale of a vanished past. The growth 
of the colony was desperately slow. 
The early settlers endured incredi- 
ble hardships, and at the opening of 
the last century the total population 
was less than 20,000. The Irish re- 
bellion of 1798 forced thousands of 
young men to flee that country, and 
a goodly number of them came to 
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Newfoundland. As most of them 
were unmarried and there were com- 
paratively few marriageable females 
in the island to meet this demand, 
eligible women were promptly be- 
spoke. There is an authentic case 
of a widow being approached with 
an offer she had to decline, as she 
had the previous night accepted the 
proposal of another swain who was 
attending the “wake” of her deceased 
husband. Eventually, however, this 
disproportion of the sexes adjusted 





ENTERING THE NARROWS 


itself, the settlements grew more 
numerous and the people enfibred 
themselves with their surroundings, 
their descendants, in most cases, oc- 
cupying the same harbors to-day. 
The visitor, as he cruises past the 
rugged shore and sees the neat white 
houses perched among the cliffs, and 
the hardy fishermen in the offing, 
tossing about in their frail boats as 
they haul their lines and nets, must 
marvel at the courage and resolu- 
tion required to maintain an exist- 
ence there; but no nobler, honester 
or more hospitable people exists 
than these simple coast folk. They 
are industrious, adventurous, com- 
petent seamen, who cannot be sur- 





HAULING THE NETS 


passed; quick-witted, nimble-handed 
and resourceful to a degree almost 
beyond belief. 

The fame of the island’s unrivalled 
codfishery is world-wide. This is 
the staple industry. The catching, 
curing and exporting of cod repre- 
sent the principal monetary labor. 
Men, women and children are em- 
ployed in it, the former doing the 
fishing itself, while the women and 


_ children salt and dry the catch. 


Upon this fishery the prosperity of 
the whole people is indubitably 
based, and it is as sensitive a trade 
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barometer as is the wheat crop to 
the western farmer. Here it may 
be well to explain that in Newfound- 
land, when you say “fish” you mean 
“cod.” Other minor fisheries there 
are—for salmon, herring, lobster, 
etc.—but these are always special- 
ized when meant, and the general 
term “fishery” stands for the cod- 
fishery. The colonial Supreme Court 
has so decided, in an important 
written judgment, and the usage of 
four centuries has an even more 
binding effect than a judicial pro- 
nouncement. The stranger in the 
island finds this very curious; a 
visitor at a local hotel last summer 
seeing “salmon” on the menu, ob- 
served “fish” to the waitress, and on 
inquiring the cause of her non- 
return, after a long delay, was sur- 
prised to learn that she was en- 
deavoring to procure some “fish” 
(cod) for him. 

The codfish frequent the coast in 
unnumbered millions and are to be 
found there the whole year round, 
affording employment for the sturdy 
settlers who ply this perilous voca- 
tion. But the main industry which 
occupies the annual energies of the 
great bulk of the operative popula- 
tion lasts from April to October, 
the coast line being blocked with ice 
during the winter, except on the 
south. Since the dawn of the is- 
land’s history this pursuit has been 
carried on uninterruptedly, and gen- 
erations of codmen have come and 
gone, while the growth of the indus- 
try has been co-equal with the in- 
crease in population and spread of 
settlement. In the olden times men 
were as venturesome and as eager 
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for pelf as the men of the present 
day, and their ships, gear and out- 
fits were much ruder and less satis- 
factory than those now in use. But 
they did not fish so early in the 
spring or so late in the fall, nor did 
they venture far from land, a8 is now 
done, so that the fishery is probably 
more dangerous than ever to-day. 
But the fish must be had if the 
people are to live. Cod is the uni- 
versal medium of business, the bul- 
wark underlying every form of com- 
mercial endeavor. You see it every- 
where, hear of it in every conversa- 
tion, read of it in the papers, smell 
its pungent odor on all sides. Even 
in St. John’s, the capital and only 
town in the island, the water front is 
occupied by stores filled with cod, 
the wharves hold scores of vessels 
loading or transferring the fish; the 
coves, roof-tops, hillsides and other 
places with a strong sunlight are 
covered every fine day with the flat, 
gleaming slabs of cod, salt-white in 
the glare. The fishery meets the 
needs and insures the prosperity of 
all classes. The census shows that 
out of a total population of 220,000 
last year, 80,000 were directly en- 
gaged in this pursuit, while as many 
more find a livelihood in the sub- 
sidiary occupations connected with 
it. The ubiquitous cod liquidates 
all obligations, for in the remoter 
hamlets the people rarely see a coin 
or bank note, and fish can be trans- 
muted into every commodity they 
require. It pays the clergyman his 
tithes, the doctor his fees and the. 
schoolmaster his stipend. A quintal 
(112 pounds) of cod usually pur- 
chases a barrel of flour; it takes 








three quintals to obtain a butt of 
pork or a chest of tea, ten quintals 
will provide a fishing net, and so 
on through the whole list of essen- 
tials to existence. 

The legislation of the colony for 
centuries has dealt with the fishery ; 
the politician addresses his appeals 
to “the fishermen of Newfoundland,” 
and a policy of “developing our fish- 
eries” is always an effective vote- 
getter. Stealing cod is an offence 
more severely punished than embez- 
zlement; deserting from the fishery 
entails six months’ imprisonment; 
improper disposal of the catch 


against the supplier’s interest carries 
Formerly 

“winter 
The lat- 


a two years’ sentence. 
the fishers were hired as 
men” and “summer men.” 





GOVERNMENT House, ST. JOHN’S, OCCUPYING THE SITE WHERE SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT 
ANNOUNCED HIS ANNEXATION OF THE ISLAND 





ter merely shipped for one season 
and received a third of his catch. 
The other signed for “two summers 
and a winter,” the special remunera- 
tion for the snow-term being “five 
pounds ($25) and a pair of boots.” 
Nowadays the engagements are all 
made for six months, from May 1 
to October 31, and the codmen, 
known as “sharemen,” because they 
get a one-third share of the voyage, 
joyously celebrate “settling day,” 
when they are paid off with a goodly 
assortment of bags and barrels of 
food and requisites, to be conveyed 
home for use during the long and 
unproductive winter season. 

The whole population is of Eng- 
lish and Irish stock, with very small 
blending of Scotch. The last of the 
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aborigines perished about eighty 
years since, and there are practically 
no settlers of other nationality. The 
coast folk are hard working and 
courageous, their disregard for dan- 
ger being the characteristic of the 
race from which they sprung. Born 
within sight and sound of the sea, 
they are adepts in all the arts and 
operations of their maritime pursuit. 
The boys usually go out when 
twelve years old and fish with the 
men. At twenty the lads are as 
active and expert seamen as the 
world can produce. Lack of educa- 
tion is their greatest drawback. 
The children rarely get beyond the 
rudimentary stages, for when they 
grow old enough to be of use in the 
fisheries they can only go to school 
in winter; while in the smallest ham- 
lets there are no schools at all. But 
this want of, learning does not mili- 
tate against them so seriously in this 
isolated region as it would in the 
great world abroad, and some of the 
most successful fish killers are men 
who cannot read or write. 

Some amusing stories are told of 
illiterate shopkeepers, even in very 
recent days. One of these kept his 
accounts by the simple process of 
devoting a page in a copybook to 
each family in the harbor. On this 
he scrawled hieroglyphics with pen- 
cil, designed to represent the articles 
purchased. Towards Christmas each 
year he would have the schoolmas- 
ter make out these accounts from 
his dictation, and bills would be 
formally presented to the debtors. 
One of these found himself charged 
with a cheese and went to the shop- 
man to remonstrate. 
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“Mr. H ,” he said, “there is a 
mistake in my account. We never 
had a cheese in our house, as you 
ought to know yourself.” 

“That’s true, John, but didn’t you 
have something round?” (consulting 
his book). 

“Round? The only thing round I 
ever had from you was a grind- 
stone.” 

“That was it, John. I forgot to 
mark the hole in the middle.” 

He had drawn a circle to represent 
the grindstone, and forgetting to 
“mark the hole,’ concluded later 
that it stood for a cheese. 

The fishermen go into the forests, 
cut the timber for their vessels and 
float it down the rivers, build the 
crafts, rig and sail them; kill 
loads of fish to freight them, cure 
these draughts and convey them to 
market; sail the vessels to Labrador, 
the Great Banks, the Maritime 
Provinces and to foreign ports, and 
sometimes, as a waggish legislator 
once observed, lose their vessels, to 
the disgust of the insurance com- 
panies. The story is authentic of 
one shipowner, who being wired by 
the captain of one of his vessels that 
had gone ashore, promptly cabled 
back this unique direction: “Take no 
unlawful means to get her off.” An- 
other equally remarkable communi- 
cation was that received only a few 
years ago from the skipper of a ves- 
sel, which had come to misfortune 
by his agent in St. John’s: “Emmeline 
ashore Blackhead. Likely total loss. 
Try and insure her.” 

The merits of the men as sailors 
have won the attention of the British 
Admiralty, and the Royal Naval Re- 




















serve has been extended to the island 
and several hundred volunteers en- 
rolled, this being the only colony of the 
empire so distinguished ; and so capa- 
ble have the men of two contingents, 
taken for training cruises in the 
war ship Charybdis, proved them- 
selves, that they have beaten the 
English recruits in learning the ele- 
mentary work, and outclassed the 
regular “jackies” in steering, boat 
sailing, rowing and other features, 
which have been the ordinary occu- 
pation of the islanders since boy- 
hood. The dreary, lonesome, iso- 
lated existence of a winter in the 
coast hamlets has made the young 
men welcome this reserve move- 
ment, the more so as the Admiralty 
has arranged to have the training 
cruise made every winter and the 
West Indies the location, so that 
there is no interference with legiti- 
mate industry, and the reservists at 
the same time enjoy the advantages 
of an agreeable diversion. There 
are thousands of Newfoundlanders 
also engaged in the New England 
fisheries to-day, the connection 
being as close and the friendship as 
keen between them as it was be- 
tween their forefathers three hun- 
dred years ago. 

Stern and dreary though the life 
is, it has certain compensations. 
The people combine land culture to 
a limited extent with their primary 
occupation. They have free land, 
they build their own houses and 
therefore pay no rents; they enjoy 
unrestricted access to the forests 
without fee or charge; they hunt 
and trap birds and caribou for food, 
and by these means they greatly 
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lessen the burdens which they must 
otherwise meet. They pay no taxes 
except those which, as import du- 
ties, are incorporated in the price of 
such articles of foreign growth or 
manufacture as they choose to buy. 
They subsist on fish and a few sta- 
ple articles of diet; sugar, milk and 
butter are luxuries, and fresh meat, 
except of deer or hares, is rarely 
enjoyed. They are simple and fru- 
gal in their habits and their wants 
are few. But they thrive all the 
more for this and their healthful 
outdoor exercises. All are strong 
and ruddy, bearing the glow of an 
active and vigorous life in their 
cheeks, a 
The great thing is that they love 
their calling, and though toil and 
tribulation are their portion, they 
bravely face its discomforts, and are 
happier, probably, in their unsophis- 
ticated way, than their more ag- 
gressive and _ striving fellows in 
larger communities. Daily they face 
the storm and stress of the ocean, 
without flinching or demur, eager to 
secure the wherewithal to feed wife 
and family, and meeting fog and 
gale, ice and blizzard, with the same 
sublime unconcern. They ate un- 
tainted with modern selfishness; if 
bad fisheries prevail the least poor 
will help their more destitute neigh- 
bors, until all are reduced to a com- 
mon level of misery. In good times 


they will give generously to those 
in distress or to charitable objects, 
and their churches and allied insti- 
tutions are surprisingly fine for a 
people whose average earnings for a 
family do not exceed $300 a year. 
The fisher-folk are more devoted ad- 
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herents to their religion than most 
people in this matter-of-fact age. I 
have known of Catholic fishermen 
sailing schooners over one hundred 
miles in the teeth of a gale to bring 
a priest to administer the last sacra- 
ments to a dying comrade. 

The Newfoundland fisherman’s 
highest ambition in life is to be the 
skipper, and, if possible, owner of 
his schooner, which is to him home, 
castle, warehouse and workshop all 
in one. No mortal can be prouder 
of material advancement than is the 
Newfoundlander who becomes a 
“schooner holder.” In this craft he 
can carry on- the fishery, freight 
goods to and from St. John’s, con- 
vey herring to Nova Scotia and 
produce back to his home and utilize 
her for every need that besets a man 
living by the sea, for, as the expe- 
rience of hundreds of years attests, 
it pays the settlers better to catch 
fish than grow foodstuffs or venture 
into manufacturing. Even if the 
fisher-folk do not always own 
their crafts wholly, they do so in 
part, and in a corporate capacity 
own all the vessels and plants engaged 
in the fishery all around the island; 
so that the men are in perpetual 
possession of all the essentials of life 
and living. For this reason they 
are, in connection with the other 
natural advantages of their situa- 
tion, among the most independent 
class of workers in the world. Thus 
independent, in the possession of 
their homes, gardens, schooners and 
nets, these seafarers are individually 
no less independent. Deprive one 
of them of a schooner to-morrow 
and he would simply revert to the 
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use of a skiff and lines, with which he 
would secure a fare of cod for the 
season sufficient to satisfy his fam- 
ily’s wants, if not to do better. But 
as every man aims at having a craft 
of his own, all energies are directed 
thereto, and thus it happens that, 
as a rule, he is never in possession 
of accumulated property of any 
other description. The property of 
an inalienable kind which he has in- 
cludes all the essentials of his regu- 
lar usual vocation; and as_ with 
these he is content, it is difficult to 
say how the storms of adversity, as 
far as material interests are con- 
cerned, can much affect him. The 
very fact that his habits are frugal 
and wants few invests him with a 
position of almost absolute security, 
from his personal standpoint. Then 
as to his distinctive industry and 
the fruits of it, these also, to a large 
extent, are self-insuring. Speaking 
generally, the Newfoundland fishery 
insures itself. 

It is so varied, is spread over such 
a large extent of coast, and is prose- 
cuted under such a diversity of con- 
ditions, that the fishermen as a class 
must encounter a very phenomenal 
year indeed in its misfortunes to 
deprive them of an average sea har- 
vest. The money value of the crop 
of codfish and its varied products 
amounts to about $6,000,000 an- 
nually. With this, and a yield of 
about $2,500,000 a year from the 
other fisheries, the minerals, the 
timber and the minor products, the 
colony has maintained a very cred- 
itable standard of prosperity. She 
has built a ten-million dollar railway 
through the interior, provided an ef- 
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ficient autonomous administration shown a higher centesimal increase 
in all its branches—legislative and of population the past ten years 
executive—and without the aid of than the neighboring Dominion of 
any immigration whatever has Canada. 





Parting 
By Charles Hanson Towne 


EAVE me some fragment of your love, 
Some remnant of our bliss, 
That I may drink the joy thereof 
Through days more bleak than this. 


When Summer fares forth on the wind, 
Do all her blossoms go? 

Nay! some white flower she leaves behind, 
To still the Autumn’s woe; 


And all her dear remembered grace 
Lives on because of this; 

So of our love leave me one trace,— 

One last and deathless kiss! 











A New Englander in China 


By Fred A. Gannon 


F General Frederick Town- 
send Ward, a New Eng- 
lander, the hero-worship- 
ping American public 

knows very little, although he was 
idolized by the Chinese. Born, a 
Puritan, in Salem, Massachusetts, 
December 29, 1831, he died, a man- 
darin and admiral-general of China, 
at Ningo Po, October 23, 1862, of 
wounds received in battle. 

Ward’s boyhood ambition ‘was to 
go to West Point, and while it was 
not fulfilled, fortune, which guided 
him capriciously, trained him in the 
school of warfare: the practical. He 
fought with the French in the 
Crimea and with Garabaldi in 
South America, joined the Walker 
filibusters in Nicaragua, and plotted 
for land grants in Sonora. Return- 
ing to New York, the peaceful occu- 
pation of a ship broker, which he 
attempted, did not suit his daring 
spirit, and he crossed the continent 
on horseback, alone, and shipped at 
San Francisco for China. 

He arrived in Shanghai in the fall 
of 1859, when the imperial govern- 
ment, powerless to oppose the Tae 
Ping rebels, hordes of whom were 
devastating the country and slaugh- 
tering the people, was being forced 
to its knees by the European allies. 
In this war-racked country, antipo- 
dal from the scene of his early 
struggle, the adventurous New 
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Englander found the reward which 
fortune ever holds for the brave. 
The Shanghai merchants, through 
Tae Kee, the banker, offered $200,- 
ooo reward to any one who would 
and could protect their city. Ward, 
who thus arrived on the scene at the 
very nick of time, raised a company 
of dare-devils, and beat the rebels in 
a bloody battle at Sang Keang. On 
this city, which was surrounded by a 
massive wall, he made two attacks. 
After breaking open the outer 
gates by artillery fire, he blew up 
the inner ones by piling gunpowder 
against them, placing himself under 
a perfect hailstorm of bullets, and 
stormed the stronghold, defended by 
four thousand fanatics. So fierce 
was the struggle that of Ward’s 
500 men, only 128 survived and but 
twenty-seven of these escaped un- 
wounded. This was the first great 
victory of Ward’s life, although 
afterward he led similar forlorn 
hopes as recklessly. 

The wonderful success of the 
Yankee aroused the envy and fear 
of the English. They declared him 
a dangerous freebooter, and ar- 
rested him upon a flimsy pretext. 
He claimed that he was a Chinese 
subject, but the English only locked 
him up in a cabin of Admiral Hope’s 
flagship, from which he escaped by 
leaping at night through the win- 
dow. 
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In a few short weeks Ward had 
organized an army, routed a vastly 
greater body of rebels, and returned 
to the trembling city of Shanghai, a 
hero and a power in China. He was 
made a mandarin of the red button, 
and Tae Kee added a_ splendid 
estate to the promised reward. He 
afterwards married the daughter 
of an influential Chinaman. He 
planned to capture the rebel strong- 
hold at Nankin, and was ambitious 
to overthrow the Tartar dynasty 
and become a prince of royal blood. 
Had he been spared to realize this 
dream, which was one of the boldest 
ever conceived by an American, 
China to-day might have been a pro- 
gressive nation, rather than the prey 
of others. 

But Ward was not destined to ac- 
complish his ambition. Critics con- 
demn him, because the Tae Pings, 
whom he crushed, were Christians, 


GEN. WARD’S CHINESE WIFE 








GEN. FREDERICK T. WARD FROM PORTRAIT IN 
ESSEX INSTITUTE, SALEM 


led by Wang, a missionary convert. 
In this sense he blocked a Christian 
movement. But, although Chris- 
tians, they were fanatics, and Ward 
defended the peaceable from their 
fury. ; 

Ward strengthened his army, 
placed it under iron discipline, 
taught it the tactics he had learned 
of the French and of Garabaldi, and 
led it with marvellous skill and 
courage. His campaign against the 
Tae Pings was one of the most san- 
guinary of modern history, the Chi- 
nese, as usual, fighting with utter 
disregard of life. The rebels were 
routed from stronghold after strong- 
hold, and so continuously successful 
was Ward that the Chinese, in ad- 
miration, called his army the “Ever 
Victorious.” 
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As the sun of fortune smiled upon 
Ward in the Orient, clouds gathered 
over his native land. The Civil War 
broke out, and he yearned to offer 
his sword to Lincoln, but being un- 
able to do so, so greatly was he 
neéded in China, he sent $10,000 
for the war fund of the North. A 
similar amount has recently been 
bequeathed to the Essex Insti- 
tute in Salem, Massachusetts, to 
found a Chinese library in his 
memory. 


THE ISLAND MILLER 


At Tae Ki he was very severely 
wounded while directing the move- 
ments of his army. He refused to 
leave the field until the battle was 
won, when he was taken to Ningo 
Po, where he died the next day, Oc- 
tober 23, 1862. The Chinese laid 
his remains to rest in the Confucian 
temple at Sang Keang, the very spot 
where he had established his head- 
quarters after his first great victory, 
and to this day they burn incense 
before his tomb. 





The Island Miller 


By Harriet A. Nash 


HE autumn sunshine of 

1799 flooded the wide 

valley of the Kennebec, 

and the crisp air was full 

of invigorating life. A traveller, 
who from earliest dawn had followed 
the river road, pressing each hour 
farther into what to him was an un- 
known wilderness, rode swiftly past 
the scattered dwellings that formed 
the earliest Bloomfield settlement, 
and on toward the newer settlement 
above, where prophecy already fore- 
tcld a growing town. His dress 
was that of a city youth; his bear- 
ing that of one to whom fate has 
ever turned a smiling face. And in- 
deed Sylvester Trent, though pos- 
sessing naught of worldly wealth 
save the clothes upon his back and 
the noble horse beneath him, was 
a youth whom many another might 
have envied. For was he not young, 


strong and full of courage for the 
future? Still more, was there not 
stored away beneath his foppishly 
curled locks the fruit of a full course 
at America’s greatest institution of 
learning, and folded in his pocket 
the tangible evidence of these years 
of study, in the sheepskin document 
which admitted him to the practice 
of his chosen profession in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts? It 
was little to him that the over- 
crowded ranks had forced him to 
seek a field of labor far from his 
native town of Boston. There he 
might have toiled for years before 
achieving the fame he meant to win. 
Here, he argued with the egotism 
of youth, it must lie ready to his 
hand, compelled in no small degree 
by the veneration in which these 
sturdy Maine settlers would hold 
his educational advantages. A phy- 
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sician, whose diploma bore the 
magic name of Harvard, need have 
no fear of ill success. Somewhere 
along this fragrant valley he 
would make his home; far and wide 
among these sun-crowned hills he 
would go on his errands of healing. 
A wife and family? He dismissed 
the thought as unimportant. Years 
hence perhaps, when success was 
his, some city maiden might be per- 
suaded to share his exile. Yet his 
profession must ever be first. He 
was burning with impatience to put 
his well taught lessons into prac- 
tice; and there were certain meth- 
ods of his own, differing somewhat 
from the teachings, which he had a 
daring eagerness to try. 

He rode swiftly down the long 
hill, and paused where an opening 
‘in the trees gave a glimpse of 
Bloomfield Island, crowned now 
with russet and green. The waters 
of the south channel rippled leisure- 
ly along their rocky bed, in contrast 
to the leaping falls upon the other 
side. Beyond it all lay the hills 
of Milburn. Sylvester Trent took 
off his hat. “On that island shall 
be my home,” he said. He rode 
across the dusky bridge and paused 
again where a group of children 
were gathering acorns, to inquire 
where lodging for man and beast 
might be obtained, for the hour of 
noon was near. The children gazed 
shyly at the stranger and forgot to 
answer. But an older maiden came 
forward from the shelter of the 
trees. “My father would perhaps 
accommodate you, sir,” she said 
blushing. “His mill is just behind 
that cluster of pines, and the house 
near by.” 


Her hair matched the brown glis- 
tening leaves of the oaks, and her 
eyes the deep color of the sky. To 
Sylvester Trent she seemed the em- 
bodiment of the day itself. He dis- 
mounted, suddenly conscious that 
he had never noticed a woman be- 
fore, and felt a deep desire to pro- 
long the interview. Yet no word 
came to his lips. The elegant city 
gentleman was, for the first time in 
his life, thoroughly embarrassed. 
The maiden turned away. The 
man stammered his thanks, and 
moved on walking beside his horse, 
his train of thought broken, and his 
well formed plans scattered to the 
winds. Success no doubt awaited 
him—it could not be otherwise— 
but a keener desire possessed him 
now, and he congratulated himself 
as he went that he had in his at- 
tainments so promising a passport 
to her father’s favor. 

The earlier settlers of Bloomfield 
had laughed in derision, when 
Friend Taylor, years before, planted 
his gristmill at the head of Bloom- 
field Island. And Friend Taylor 
never quite forgave the laughter, 
though the rapidly changing course 
of events proved his judgment to 


-have been correct. Through all the 


passing years he had lived among 
the people of the town, but never 
of them. True, he laid aside the 
faith of his Quaker ancestors, and 
worshipped each Sabbath in the vil- 
lage church at the old settlement. 
But his .air of religious toleration 
was irritating both to pastor and 
church fathers, and the early death 
of his beloved wife was held to have 
been a judgment for his arrogance. 
He stood before his mill as the 
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traveller approached,—a_ sturdy 
figure in gray clothes, rendered 
grayer by his morning’s work,— 
and even Sylvester Trent’s san- 
guine nature could not fail to per- 
ceive that he had chosen an inop- 
portune moment for his introduc- 
tion. A finely built man upon a 
black horse was riding away, and 
the miller looked after him, shak- 
ing with rage and muttering be- 
neath his breath, Nor was _ his 
wrath appeased when Sylvester, 
with a nearly fatal blunder, opened 
the conversation by asking the 
other’s name and commenting upon 
his fine physique. “Fine indeed,” 
roared the miller, “had there been 
brains enough put with it to do a 
man’s work in the world. Instead 
thee sees the pitiful sight of a man’s 
strength wasted in an old woman’s 
work; brewing of herbs’ and 
humoring the superstitious notions 
of sick folks. Physician indeed! 
Would that the whole race of them 
were where they are only too ready 
to help others.” 

The youth’s face fell. About his 
ears seemed tumbling the. wonder- 
ful castle his hopes had reared. Yet 
a thought of his beloved diploma 
gave him courage. “His ignorance 
of medicine may be at fault,” he 
suggested anxiously. 

The miller raged again. “He 
boasts more learning than the min- 
ister,” he shouted. “And that very 
learning is the undoing of the fool- 
ish ones who put their lives in his 
hands. An ignorant man might be 
content with brewing herbs and set- 
ting bones. He dabbles in notions 

of his own, very kin to the black 


arts. But enough of him and his 
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kind,” he added, surveying the 
young man keenly. “Has thee busi- 
ness with me?” 

Friend Taylor’s hospitable nature 
gave ready consent to the young 
stranger's request for a few days’ 
lodging, and he showed much inter- 
est when Sylvester announced his 
intention of settling in Bloomfield. 
“What is thy occupation?” he in- 
quired. 

The young man hesitated. “I—I 
am looking for employment,” he 
answered, forgetting in a moment 
all his hopes and plans and remem- 
bering only the blue-eyed girl in 
homespun gown. 

He strolled about the mill, and 
accompanied his host to dinner with 
self-contempt. Even 
Hester Taylor’s grace as she poured 
the tea and prepared the potatoes 
for her younger brothers and sister 


a growing 


seemed to reproach him for dis- 
honesty. He went to his chamber 
after dinner, filled with sudden de- 
termination. He would carry his 
diploma to Friend Taylor, confess 
the truth, and then in honest com- 
petition with the older physician, 
begin his struggle for success. But 
he uttered an exclamation of dismay 
as he thrust his hand in the coat 
pocket. The sheepskin document 
was gone, and a long rent in the 
lining left no room for doubt as to 
how his diploma was lost. Without 
it he could never hope to practise 
his profession. 

Bloomfield felt deep interest in 
Friend Taylor’s new apprentice. A 
youth so comely of face and grace- 
ful in manner could not fail to win 
attention even though he occupy the 
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humble position of a miller’s appren- 
tice. There were many who shook 
their heads ominously and lamented 
Friend Taylor’s rashness in admit- 
ting a stranger to his family circle. 
But the miller was not a man to 
accept advice, and having pro- 
nounced his satisfaction in his as- 
sistant, he gave the matter no 
further concern, save to take thrifty 
precautions that the young man give 
full value in work for the wages 
paid him. As for the youth himself 
as he swung heavy bags of corn 
from the laden farm horses, or 
watched the yellow meal sift in a 
golden shower from the hopper, he 
wondered if he were indeed the 
same youth who had ridden tri- 
umphantly up the valley of the Ken- 
nebec, striving to determine what 
particular locality should be favored 
by the bestowal of his talents. By 
this time he had thought to be well 
settled in his practice and to have 
his name passed from house to 
house as the most skilful practition- 
er of all the region about. Instead he 
toiled in the busy mill, in homespun 
clothing white with dust, and Dr. 
Seabury, whom the miller would not 
serve himself, patronizingly called 
him “my lad.” Yet he was not un- 
happy. For he was living under the 
same roof with Hester Taylor, 
whose character seemed to unfold 
new graces each day. And though 
Friend Taylor informed him, in the 
early days of their acquaintance, 
that Hester was destined to spin- 
sterhood, which had ever been the 
fate of the eldest daughter in his 
family, Sylvester, with the hopeful- 
ness which was his by nature, did 


not hesitate deep in his own heart 
to lay other plans for her. 


Friend Taylor came into the 
warm kitchen, shaking the snow 
from his garments, and being a man 
somewhat given to interfering in 
domestic concerns, opened the brick 
oven with no little clattering of the 
iron door. A look of displeasure 
crossed his face. 

“What does this mean, Hester?” 
he asked severely. “Where are thy 
preparations for the Lord’s day?” 

Hester looked bewildered and 
made some mental calculations, 
counting off events upon her fin- 
gers. “Why, father, surely this is 
but the sixth day,” she answered. 

Friend Taylor’s displeasure deep- 
ened. “I tell thee it is seventh 
day,” he insisted with dignity. 
“Thee is becoming light headed, 
Hester. I foretold harm would 
come of it, when I permitted the 
scarlet ribbon on thy winter bonnet. 
Thee may remove it as soon as the 
Lord’s day is past. And if thee can- 
not conduct my household affairs 
with more propriety, I shall send for 
thy aunt Deborah to come and over- 
see thee.” 

Hester looked meekly downward, 
but Sylvester Trent, who had en- 
tered behind the miller, spoke brave- 
ly, though with due respect. 

“You are surely wrong, sir,” he 
said. “To-morrow will be Satur- 
day.” 

“Silence, sir,” commanded the 
miller. “Am I to be disputed under 
my.own roof? To-morrow is the 
Lord’s day and as such we will keep 
it, though we suffer with hunger.” 
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The morrow brought heavy 
winds and deepening snow drifts. 
There could be no thought of 
church. The head of the household 
read aloud from a book of sermons, 
while Hester used every art to keep 
the children quiet, and Sylvester 
watched Hester, and thought about 
his lost diploma. It was the last 
Sabbath of the year, and Friend 
Taylor took advantage of the occa- 
sion to make personal application 
of the sermon to each of his young 
hearers, chiding with impartial can- 
dor Hester’s love of gayety, the 
young apprentice’s pride of manner, 
and little Nathaniel’s tendency to 
untruthfulness. 

For three days the roads were 
impassable until on the third the 
wheels of the mill lay idle for want 
of grist. On that day, at breakfast, 
the miller, with some importance, 
announced the approach of the new 
year, which was to be the closing 
year of the century, and discoursed 
at some length on the privilege and 
duty of making the next twelve 
month a fitting climax to a century 
which had seen given to the world 
such wondrous manifestations of 
the power of right, and the majesty 
of freedom. 

“He seems to think he arranged 
it all himself,” thought Sylvester, 
who had not forgotten the experi- 
ences of the Sabbath. 

“I have never yet failed to watch 
the arrival of the new year,” the 
miller assured him; and though the 
apprentice inwardly argued that 
the new year was not due for an- 
other twenty-four hours, he re- 
frained, with an effort, from ex- 
pressing his conviction. 
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After the early evening meal the 
family seated themselves in solemn 
state before the kitchen fire, and the 
silence of a true Quaker meeting 
fell upon them. The hours wore 
away. Hester  noiselessly with- 
drew to the long settle, and pil- 
lowed a sleepy little head on each 
arm. Sylvester looked longingly 
in her direction, but Friend Taylor 
sat between. Another hour passed 
before an unmistakable sound came 
from the miller’s armchair. He was 
sleeping. Sylvester rose and in si- 
lence drew nearer to the wooden 
settle. It might be weeks, he re- 
flected, before another opportunity 
of uninterrupted speech were his. 
Beyond question, the hour had 
come for making known to Hester 
his hopes and desires. He hesi- 
tated a little when at last his cau- 
tious steps paused before her. 
Hester glanced shyly up at him, 
then dropped her long lashes in 
some confusion. The look was en- 
couraging, but it offered to Sylves- 
ter no suggestion as to his next 
procedure. He reflected for a mo- 
ment, twisting the top button on 
his waistcoat, as he had been wont 
to do in preparation for a brilliant 
recitation, and all at once regretted 
that his busy student life had left 
him neither time nor inclination for 
the cultivation of woman’s society 
or the knowledge of woman’s heart. 
All at once, as if in answer to his 
regret, came a memory of his child- 
hood,—a picture on the parlor wall 
at home of an ardent suitor kneel- 
ing in supplication at the feet of a 
pale young woman, in green dress 
and blue slippers, with long flowing 
hair. 
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Sylvester knelt. The result was 
not unpleasing, since it enabled him 
to look upward into Hester’s eyes. 
They were still encouraging, and 
with growing confidence he spoke 
softly, marvelling that what had 
seemed so difficult should prove so 
easy. When, a half hour later, the 
tall clock in the corner rang out 
twelve lingering strokes, merging 
the thirtieth of December, 1799, 
into the thirty-first, he was kneel- 
ing still, but holding Hester’s hand 
in his, and counting diploma, pro- 
fession and worldly success well 
lost for gain of her. 

The armchair creaked and Friend 
Taylor’s eyes opened wide upon the 
group. Sylvester rose in some con- 
fusion, but MHester’s voice said 
smoothly, “Thee is correct, Friend 
Trent. Nathaniel’s shoes are badly 
in need of repair, but methinks the 
hour of the new year were better 
spent in meditation than in such 
worldly considerations.” 

Friend Taylor’s eyes rested upon 
his daughter with unwonted ap- 
proval. To this one at least of his 
family the season had brought its 
lesson of unworldliness. He longed 
to add his own word of reproof, but 
a guilty consciousness that he had 
been asleep deterred him. 

The next night found the miller’s 
family early at rest. For roads 
again were open and the day had 
been a busy one. But scarcely had 
the silence of slumber settled upon 
the house when a sharp knocking at 
the front door sounded above the 
river’s ever present voice. Friend 
Taylor, hastily dressing, descended 
the steep stairs, candle in hand. 
Hester, already before him, was 


ushering into the chilly fore room 
an imposing trio—Parson Whith- 
ers, Dr. Seabury and Deacon Platt. 

“We have come,” began the min- 
ister gravely, and in a tone which 
left no doubt that his host was un- 
der the pastoral displeasure, “upon 
an errand of much distaste. We 
came in the expectation of finding 
you watching the arrival of the 
new year, with a heart softened 
to receive well merited rebuke. In- 
stead we find you slumbering away 
the precious hours that should be 
spent in self-examination and _ re- 
pentance. It thus becomes doubly 
our duty to censure you for your 
unrighteous conduct in turning the 
wheels of your mill during the 
whole of last Sabbath day.” He 
paused. 

Over Friend Taylor there rushed 
a vivid realization of his error. 
Explain it? Never. Rather would 
he be pronounced guilty of every 
sin in the decalogue than stoop to 
the humiliation of admitting him- 
self mistaken. ‘Well,’ he said de- 
fiantly. “And suppose my mill did 
turn upon the Sabbath day? What 
are you three that you should pre- 
sume to come and censure an hon- 
est man whose only sin is against 
the Lord and to be judged by him 
alone. Were I guilty of a sin 
against my brother man, like thee, 
Deacon Platt, who cheats his neigh- 
bor of his honest due; or thee, Dr. 
Seabury, who wastes a man’s 
strength in an old woman’s work 
and brings to the grave many an in- 
nocent one whom nature alone might 
cure; or thee, Parson Whithers, 
who lets the weeds grow among ' 
his corn, until his patient wife is 
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hard put to it to feed her children’s 
hungry mouths, then, indeed, it 
might be a matter for man’s inter- 
ference.” 

Three voices mingled in rapid re- 
sponse; the parson’s in stern con- 
demnation, Dr. Seabury’s in keen 
sarcasm, and Deacon Platt’s in the 
merely wrathful tones of a very 
angry man. But above them all 
rose the calm accents of Friend 
Taylor, whose anger was too deep 
for rage. 

“Go home, neighbors, and get the 
beams out of thine own eyes,” he 
commanded. “I'll make my affairs 
right with a higher and a wiser 
Judge.” 

As Friend Taylor bolted the front 
door behind the departing trio, 
Hester came timidly from the 
lighted kitchen. “Shall I get the 
children up, father?” she inquired. 
“Tt is yet an hour to the stroke of 
twelve.” 

Friend Taylor started for the 
stairs. “No,” he said shortly. “The 
Lord gave the night time for sleep 
in preparation for the morrow’s la- 
bors. We will go to bed.” 

Bloomfield stirred with wonder 
when on the first day of the new year 
1800, workmen were seen clearing 
away the snow from a small plot on 
the main road across the island. They 
wondered more when a cellar was dug 
in the rock and frozen earth, and ex- 
claimed loudly when a building rose 
thereon which was neither house 
nor barn, but bore certain resem- 
blances to each. When some weeks 
later it was completed, there could 
be no doubt of the building’s pur- 
pose. Friend Taylor had built a 
church wherein he might worship 
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according to his own faith and un- 
disturbed by stern allusions from 
pulpit or scornful glances from pew. 
There, Sabbath after Sabbath, tke 
Taylor family spent hours of silent 
meditation. The head of the fam- 
ily on a high seat he had built for 
himself in the rear, the others on 
low benches. Sylvester the 
two little boys on one side, while 
Hester, in her drab bonnet, from 
which had 
appeared, sat with little Susan on 
the other. 

The months wore on. 
river waked to life 
foaming yellow flood about the old 
mill, for many days, before it reluc- 
tantly settled back to its usual 
course. Spring found her slow way 


and 


the scarlet ribbon dis- 


The frozen 


and raged a 


up the valley of the Kennebec and 
summer followed swiftly. To Syl- 
Trent, toiling through the 
long days in the dusty mill, spend- 
ing his evenings in the family cir- 
cle, of which Hester was to him the 
central figure, and seizing every op- 
portunity for a moment’s low-toned 
conversation with her, it came to 


vester 


seem that he had never known an- 
other life than this. The pangs of 
regret with which he had recalled 
his youthful 
It was fast becoming a matter of 
course to that he 
should spend his days upon this 
spot, serving the miller faithfully 
and marrying Hester by and by, 


hopes grew fainter. 


his thought 


when he should win the paternal 
consent, which as yet he dared not 
ask. 

The miller, since the new year, 
had seemed a different man. The 
bursts of anger in which he had 
been wont to indulge were rigidly 
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controlled. In the family circle he 
grew more severe and exacting 
each day, and among his townsmen 
bore himself with a silent dignity 
as became one who occupied a high 
seat in the meeting. Early in the 
summer he rebuilt his seat, making 
it higher by several inches, and a 
few weeks later, when he had one 
day so far controlled himself as to 
serve his enemy, Dr. Seabury, with 
silent courtesy, he raised it higher 
still, so that a long flight of steps 
was necessary to reach it. It was 
this very seat that caused his un- 
doing at last. For on an August 
Sabbath, when the meeting had 
been long drawn out, until the 
younger members of the family 
were restless to the verge of rebel- 
lion, the miller, in descending the 
steps, slipped and fell. There was 
a heavy crash and the meeting 
broke up in confusion, as the others 
sprang to his assistance. Friend 
Taylor, with a broken limb, lay 
groaning among the ruins of his 
lofty seat. 

It was the apprentice who quieted 
the children, reassured Hester, and 
himself brought a cart filled with 
straw to convey the injured man 
home. Then, without asking per- 
mission, he despatched Nathaniel 
for Dr. Seabury. Nathaniel re- 
turned alone. 

“He said any old woman would 
do as well,” sobbed the child, angry 
at the rebuff and terrified at his 
father’s condition. 

Sylvester brought out his own 
gray horse and mounted the little 
fellow upon it. “The parson has 
good knowledge of broken bones,” 
he said. “You must go for him, 


my lad.” There was a weary in- 
terval of waiting, in which the ap- 
prentice paced nervously about the 
yard. Too well he knew the dan- 
ger of delay, and the limb was 
swelling. Again the boy returned 
alone. For Parson Whithers had 
not hesitated to pronounce the acci- 
dent a righteous visitation, and de- 
clared he dared not interfere with 
the decrees of Providence. 

Sylvester stood beside the great 
high post bed, upon which the 
miller lay, groaning now with ap- 
prehension rather than with pain. 
“I am crippled for life,” he reit- 
erated. 

“If you dared but trust me, sir,” 
began the apprentice in a tone that 
trembled with eagerness. “I am 
the seventh son of a seventh son 
and have some small knowledge of 
surgery.” 

Friend Taylor hesitated. “Thee 
can but murder me,” he said grimly 
at last. “And rather would I be 
dead than crippled.” 

There was great astonishment 
throughout Bloomfield when it be- 
came known that Friend Taylor’s 
apprentice, alone and unaided, had 
set a broken limb. And there were 
many who did not hesitate to pre- 
dict that the miller would never 
walk again. Later, when Friend 
Taylor appeared once more upon 
the streets with firm, unhalting 
steps, there were some—Dr. Sea- 
bury among them—who declared 
the limb had never been broken; 
but Bloomfield, ever lenient to the 
young and ready to advance their 
fortunes, had become interested in 
this seventh son of a seventh son. 
The week following Friend Tay- 
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lor’s recovery a man who had a dif- 
ference of opinion with Dr. Sea- 
bury called at the mill with a 
poisoned hand. A week later there 
was a boy with a broken arm, 
whose parents, being people of 
progressive minds and abundant 
faith in Providence, intrusted him 
to the young man’s care. Follow- 
ing this there were thrust upon his 
attention several cases of quinsy. 
Yet throughout it all, conscious of 
the miller’s watchful eye, Sylvester 
was careful to neglect no duty at 
the mill and to serve his exacting 
employer with even more scrupu- 
lous faithfulness than before. 

The Taylor family went no more 
to the Quaker church. For in the 
autumn Parson Whithers decided 
that school teaching in a coast town 
offered more abundant remunera- 
tion than his present occupation, 
and his successor proved to have 
been a boyhood friend of Friend 
Taylor’s in a Massachusetts town, 
a man of peace, who held the win- 
ning of Heaven a lesser duty than 
living on earth with a spirit of 
brotherly love toward one’s fellow 
men. 

“Has thee spoken to my father 
yet?” Hester inquired anxiously 
one autumn day. , 

Sylvester shook his head. “The 
hour is not yet ripe,” he said. “At 
new year’s time it will be a year 
since you first promised me. Then, 
whatever his mood, I will tell him 
all.” 

“He will never forgive the decep- 
tion,” returned Hester despond- 
ently. “Yet it seems he is not so bit- 
ter against thy profession as he once 
was.” 
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But long before the new yeur, 
Friend Taylor sought his appren- 
tice one day, in a quiet corner of 
the old mill. 

“Am I correct,” he asked abrupt- 
ly, “in believing thee has affection 
for my daughter Hester? I had 
other plans,” he said slowly, inter- 
rupting the young man’s eager tor- 
rent of words. “But the heart of 
the child follows not after the plans 
of the parent. Thee is an honest 
lad and has within thee the making 
of a good miller. I have written 
my sister Deborah to come and 
care for my house. Thee may be- 
come my son-in-law at the new 
year.” 

Sylvester hesitated, longing to 
confess the whole truth to the kind 
old man. But a fear lest the hap- 
piness so near his grasp be swept 
away deterred him. And after all, 
without his lost diploma, he could 
never hope to take the stand in his 
profession which alone would sat- 
isfy him. In a brief moment he 
made his choice and settled the 
matter in his own heart for all 
time. He would marry Hester and 
be to the end of life the island 
miller, only serving his neighbors 
when called upon by what they be- 
lieved his magic birthright. 

Events moved busily with Friend 
Taylor at the helm. The Quaker 
church was built into a dwelling 
for the young couple, and the miller 
went himself to the Hook for fur- 
niture, which with his. own hands 
he placed in the completed house. 
“Thee shall see it first when thee 
enters there a bride,” he said to his 
daughter. 

It was a simple wedding, as be- 
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came a modest Quaker maid. And 
after the ceremony the whole wed- 
ding party accompanied the young 
couple, over the crisp snow, be- 
neath the pine trees, to their new 
home. On one side the wide hall 
was the parlor, into which the 
guests poured with admiring ex- 
clamations. But Friend Taylor 
unlocked the opposite door and 
placed the key in the bridegroom’s 
hand. 

“Take it, my lad; thee has earned 
it,” he said genially. “This year 
and more of humble toil has taught 
thee many needed lessons in sim- 
plicity and self-control. Thee is a 
good miller. But the seventh son 
of a seventh son must not waste his 
birthright.” 

Sylvester stared. The room was 
scantily furnished, yet each article 
sent a thrill of delight to his heart. 
There was a high mahogany desk 


and a few chairs. Long shelves 
upon the walls were filled with 
empty bottles, and in the farthest 
corner hung a skeleton, which the 
young man greeted with the rap- 
ture of one long parted from his 
kind. Over the mantel there hung 
—Sylvester rubbed his eyes and 
looked again; yes, it was—his long- 
lost diploma. 

“Thee’s a smart lad,” the miller 
chuckled in delight. “But thee 
never fooled the old man for an 
hour. I found it in a measure of 
meal before thee had been a half 
hour in my mill.” 

The new clock in the hall began 
to strike in measured solemn tones. 
The bride slipped her hand in her 
husband’s as they stood side by side 
before the fireplace. And _ silence 
fell upon the group as the lingering 
strokes announced the birth of a 
century. 
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New Year’s Eve in the Woodlands 
By Alice D’Alcho 


TRIPT of their glory—desolate and bare 
Stand the tall elms beneath the lowering skies; 
Lifting their arms to heaven in voiceless prayer, 
While round their feet their fallen vesture lies. 


Yet, neath the mouldering leaves, green blades are springing, 
With lowly faith in what the days are bringing; 

So, life with death—ruin with promise blending— 

Cometh the new year, with the year now ending! 


Not one faint ripple stirs the lake’s dull breast— 
Glassy and still, it lies in deathlike sleep ; 

Sad drooping reeds around its margin’s crest, 
With dark-robed pines, a solemn vigil keep. 


Yet, far below are warmer currents springing— 
With lowly faith in what the days are bringing; 
So, life with death—ruin with promise blending— 
Cometh the new year, with the year now ending! 


Hushed is the music—empty nests and cold 

Cry for the singers of the summer days; 
Vanished all happy things, of hues untold— 

And silence reigns through all the woodland ways. 


Yet our hearts know how soon they'll back be winging 
With the bright days new hope and gladness bringing; 
So life with death—ruin with promise blending— 

Cometh the new year, with the year now ending! 


‘ 
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